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“We do not take possession of our ideas, but are possessed by them. 
They master us and force us into the arena, 
Where, like gladiators, we must fight for them.” 
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HAVE WE AN AMERICAN RACE QUESTION? 
I. Tae Necro VINDICATED.* 


NE must admit that it is not easy to answer or refute 

the many false statements and ingenious arguments so 
persistently foisted upon the public of late with regard to the 
negro—his alleged intellectual inferiority, criminal propensity, 
moral turpitude and degeneracy—especially when one must, to 
a great extent, rely on statistics whose accuracy is extremely 
doubtful. However, following the statistical path blazed by 
Prof. John Roach Straton, in the North American Review 
for June, 1900, and gathering up a few scattered figures here 
and there, perhaps unobserved by him, I may venture the sug- 
gestion that, although “figures do not lie,” when “juggled” 
their value may be increased or diminished according to the 


*George Allen Mebane, the author of this article, was born at Hermit- 
age, Bertie county, N. C., July 4, 1850, of slave parents. He ran away 
from his master at the age of thirteen, and was mess-boy in the 85th 
New York State Volunteers for one year. He came North and located 
at Prentissvale and Eldred, Pa., and remained six years. Returning 
South, he taught school for fifteen years in three counties. He was 
nominated for Representative of his county in 1874, but declined to be a 
candidate. Nominated for Senator of the Third District, composed of 
the counties of Northampton and Bertie, in 1876, he was elected for two 
years, being again elected in 1882 for a similar period. Elected Registrar 
of Deeds in 1884, he carried a strong Democratic township that had 
never before gone Republican. Mr. Mebane was the author of the 
present Sunday prohibitory law of North Carolina, and introduced the 
first reformatory bill in the legislature. At present he is engaged as 
financial agent of the Normal and Industrial Institute at Elizabeth City, 
N. C., of which he is general superintendent.—Eb. 
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position they occupy, whether they be digits or ciphers. And 
it is hoped that the effort to mold public opinion and to fix 
the eye on the false lights set by the wayside may not mislead 
the honest searcher after truth. 

The past history of the negro in America has been one 
of submission, hardships, endurance, and patience. His pres- 
ent is but an incomplete step from the past. He catches a 
faint and indistinct glimpse of the Star of Hope through the 
veiled future to guide his wanderings in the wilderness of 
ignorance, superstition, and oppression ; but, just as its flicker- 
ing rays dart about him, a mighty cloud overshadows the 
horizon and the thundering denunciations and censures from 
his enemies shake, as it were, the very battlements of heaven, 
and Christianity, to which was intrusted his destiny, halts and 
quails beneath the mutterings. Of late, every Southern pen 
seems to have been surcharged with imprecations and bitter- 
ness—every orator’s tongue tipped with a fiery wire and given 
a new lease to lash the wronged and unhealed soul of the 
negro. 

Without stopping to investigate, the world believes that these 
strictures upon the race result from the existence of a “negro 
problem.” “Will education solve the race problem?” is the 
question asked by Professor Straton. The belief that there 
is a “Southern problem” with which the negro is connected 
has become so universal that to deny its existence may be con- 
sidered presumptuous. This, however, shall not deter me 
from so doing. I do not admit there is such a thing as a 
“problem” with which the negro is identified, and, therefore, 
do not write from a problematical view-point. 

A problem is a question to be solved. To solve a question 
is to unfold it—explain it. There is simply a perplexed con- 
dition of things brought about by a revolution in the affairs 
of the Government. The condition is a natural sequence of 
revolution, and needs no unfolding or explanation. It is a 
patent fact, the existence of which is known and acknowledged 
by all and is not in the least intricate. If there is a problem, 
it lies in an effort on the part of the negro’s enemies to prove 
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that his condition is worse by reason of his manumission. 
And that is the only problem (?) with which the South is at 
present wrestling. It is an imaginary problem, however, the 
solution of which will never be attained, because to attempt 
to solve a problem that has no existence in fact must of neces- 
sity result in failure. There can be no other termination of a 
theory based upon a false hypothesis. Strange though it 
may seem, this false doctrine has been adhered to as tenaciously 
as were many of the false issues of antebellum days.* 

Mr. Samuel Creed Cross, for whose judgment I have great 
respect, nevertheless insists that there ts a negro problem, 
and offers the following rule, which if diligently applied would 
doubtless secure a betterment of existing conditions: “Preju- 
dice, ignorance, hatred, and revenge have no sympathy or 
respect for the superiority or knowledge of those they despise 
and detest. Civilize the hater and you have accomplished and 
achieved the great result. What is this problem? The white 
man is stealing the negro’s rights. Then make the white man 
quit his robbery, give the negro simple justice and common 
liberty of hand and brain, and the problem will be solved.” 
“That is,” says Professor Straton, “will it [education] bring 
about such an advance on the part of the negro as will adapt 
him fully to his environments and make him a worthy integer 
in our national life by the breaking down of prejudice and 
antipathy against him?” Again: “If education will not 
accomplish the desired advance, what are the causes that pre- 
vent such a result?” The answer is easy. Prejudice itself and 
the failure of the Anglo-Americans to characterize their deal- 
ings with Afro-Americans with absolute fairness and justice 
preclude an amicable adjustment of existing conditions, for 
which both races are, in some degree, responsible. 

The “criminality” of the negro, as summarized and charged 
by his enemies, who profess to have gathered their data from 


*The effort should be made and the labor spent upon those responsible 
for existing conditions, and not upon the negro, who has no problem 
save that of securing an honest living in the face of individual and or- 
ganized opposition. Yet if he have a problem his moral courage, which 
has never deserted him, is sufficiently strong to solve it. 
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the census statistics, is indeed astounding if true. But I shall 
endeavor to prove to the satisfaction of his friends that the 
statistics are not worthy of confidence. And at the outset 
I give notice that the negro does not purpose to be saddled 
with the crimes of the 325,464 Indians, 2,039 Japanese, and 
107,475 Chinese whom the government officials have lumped 
together and classified as “colored.” Subtract these from the 
colored population, and every figure will be changed; every 
item will assume a different and more favorable aspect. “So 
by the census of 1890, twenty-five years from his emancipation 
in the South,” says Professor Straton, “we are confronted with 
the fact that the race, though constituting less than 12 per cent. 
of the population of this country, furnish 30 per cent. of all the 
crimes of the country, including 37 per cent. of all homicides, 
57 per cent. of all female homicides, and 40 per cent. of all 
assaults. This in the face of the facts that over $100,000,000 
had been spent on their education in 25 years, and that illiteracy 
among them had decreased by 42 per cent.” 

The negro emphatically denies the accuracy or truthful- 
ness of the foregoing statement. It is true, the criminal record 
of the negro as written by the merciless pen of his enemies has 
been made to appear extremely appalling; but, when we con- 
sider his environments and condition when inducted into the 
body politic, his ignorance of law and his faithful though 
terrible struggle to master political and civil government, 
since his emancipation, while surrounded by a people who de- 
nied and still deny his right to citizenship, the record may be 
measured with some degree of extenuation even by the most 
uncompromising enemies of the race—because, as Mr. Cross 
says, “in the courts they do not receive justice.” But, even if 
the allegations were true, there exist many potent reasons to 
justify the alleged condition. The two reasons given by Dr. 
Murphy, of Montgomery, Ala., are true, and would of them- 
selves account for the apparent preponderance of crime on the 
part of the negro. He says “it is hard for the negro to get 
justice,” and “the result is due, I think, not only to the negro’s 
weaknesses, but to the popular prejudice everywhere against 
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an inferior race.” There can be no accurate measurement of 


criminality without a fair dispensation of justice, and this fact 
of itself undermines and removes the foundation upon which 
is built the criminal statistics regarding the negro; for, where 
prejudice controls, convictions do not represent a fair ratio 
of the crimes committed. We call as witness to refute 
the unjust charges a government statistician, the super- 
intendent of the census, who, on February 14th, 1891, in his 
Bulletin for June, 1890, said: “The foreign population of this 
country contributes directly or indirectly, in the persons of for- 
eign birth or of their immediate descendants, considerably 
more material for our State prisons and penitentiaries than the 
entire native population.” 

Just what the negro’s enemies hope to gain by a deceptive 
display of statistics remains a mystery. It is claimed by Pro- 
fessor Straton that “the number of negro criminals in the 
North is much larger, in proportion to the negro population 
in those States, than in the South. In the North Atlantic 
States there were, in 1890, 7,547 negro criminals to the mil- 
lion negro [colored] population; in the South Atlantic States 
there were only 2,716 to the million.” Where numbers are 
small, proportions are high. To illustrate: In a community 
there are ten white men and two negroes. One white man 
commits a crime, as does also one negro. The negro criminal 
represents fifty per cent. of his race or population as criminals, 
while the white man represents only ten per cent. of the white 
race as criminal; yet the degree and amount of crime are 
the same. While the negro in the country at large may show 
a higher criminal rate than the foreign white, if the investiga- 
tion be limited to States where the foreign population is small, 
the conditions are reversed. To illustrate, the following table 
from the census of 1890 is submitted: 


Number of Prisoners to the Million Population. 


FOREIGN WHITE. NEGRO. 
Mississippi. ....... 3,884 1,876 
I vaccckedings 7,232 3.477 


South Carolina. ...10,582 2,027 
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Statistics show that Massachusetts has a greater number of 
criminals per million inhabitants than New York, Georgia, 
or Texas, but no one will essay to prove that the people of 
Massachusetts are more “criminal” than those of the other 
States. It might be proved, however, that the laws are more 
strictly enforced. But, according to Professor Straton’s theory 
(the rule applied to the negro), the statistics are true in the 
main, and Massachusetts, which contains the “Athens of 
America,” is more criminal than the others. 

The negro has never learned the science of crime nor the 
art of “covering his tracks,” but it is feared that constant con- 
tact will make him an adept in these as in other things imitated. 
Surely, then, his criminal rate will be lowered. Such crimes 
as abortion and the like will be unheard of. “Let us notice 
here, too,” says Professor Straton, “that in the three States 
where their crime is least (Mississippi, Louisiana, and South 
Carolina) the population is densest.” This speaks well for the 
negro, but looks poorly for white civilization. 

A few figures regarding the indigent classes of our popula- 
tion may serve to shed light on the subject treated. The 
number of paupers in the alms-houses of the United States in 
1890 were 73,045. Of these, 6,400, or a little more than eight 
per cent., were colored.* 

A strange fact in connection with these figures is that Louis- 
iana, with a colored population of 559,193, supports only 8, 
or 15 to the million, while New York, with a colored population 
of 70,092, supports 225, or 3,215 per million. Again, the 
benevolent institutions (not including alms-houses, hospitals, 
schools for the deaf, dumb, blind, and feeble-minded) con- 
tained 102,592 inmates. Of these, 5,068, or about 20 per cent. 
of the total number, were colored. This shows that 80 per 
cent. of the inmates were white. Another curious fact is that 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts support as many 
colored paupers as all the Southern States combined. 

A still further investigation develops the fact that the refor- 


*Whenever the word “colored” is used, it includes negroes, Chinese, 
Japanese, and Indians. 
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matories contained 14,846 juvenile offenders (including all 
races), but they were maintained by the North Atlantic States, 
which cared for a greater number than all the Southern States 
put together; for in the latter they are treated as criminals 


and sent to the penitentiaries, and thus the colored criminal 
record is unfairly and unduly enlarged. 

The negro of the South is taxed to support benevolent 
institutions from which he is excluded, although every other 
race may be admitted without question. Only a few of the 
Southern States have provided for some of these institutions 
for negroes. The subjoined table, from the census of 1890, is 
suggestive : 


; Inmates of 
Prisoners. + er we Paupers. Benevolent Insane 
Coiatove, Institutions. ?@™Pers. 


Native White.. ..40,471 11,078 36,656 76,270 31,677 
Foreign White.. .15,932 1,405 27,648 26,322 20,758 
ee 24,277 1,930 6,418 4,102 3,601 


The following exhibit from the same source is not in the 
least discouraging to the negro race—the presumed down- 
ward tendencies of which have been so adversely criticized. It 
is a stimulus both to the negro and his friends for continued 
effort to realize their cherished hope of reclaiming him from the 
evil influences of slavery and ignorance: 


Crime Against Public Morals to the Million Inhabitants. 
NATIVE WHIYE. FOREIGN WHITE. NEGROES. 


Juvenile, 407 144 25 
Rape of Juveniles, 14 a 2 
Adults for Rape, 1,849 1,423 1,036 
Fornication, 32,050 10,676 7,254 
Forgery, 2,774 1,423 1,554 


The above calculation, it must be remembered, is based upon 
one in a million of population, and for crimes that our enemies 
claim are peculiar to the negro as a freeman. 

The various methods of dispensing justice to the negro in 
the South constitute the basis of an apparent increase in crime 
from 1880 to 1890. The most important and complete of these 
was a system of special and criminal courts, forming a machin- 
ery by which negroes were convicted and sent to the peni- 
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tentiary by thousands—until the plantations were beginning 


to be depopulated. This plan had to be changed in the interest 
of the planters. Then negroes were convicted on the slightest 
charges, disfranchised and judgment suspended ; so that, while 
allowed to go free, they could not vote. Local disturbances, 
usually heralded over the country as race riots (and there has 
not been a riot in the South in many years), are “massacres,” 
and end by the arrest and conviction of negroes in blocks of 
thirty and upward. The recent mobs in New Orleans and 
New York abundantly justify Dr. Murphy’s reasons, above 
quoted, and make further citations unnecessary. But the negro 
has met this onslaught of envy, cruelty, hatred, revenge, and 
repression with profound courage and sublime patience. 

Nothing but an intense solicitude for the preservation of 
the negro race could have conceived the artful and scientific 
methods adopted to get rid of it. It is declared that “the race 
is degenerating morally and physically, and will eventually dis- 
appear.” How much better the world might have been had 
these latter-day prophets made their appearance three centuries 
ago will probably never be known. It is barely possible that 
they might have succeeded in persuading the people of this 
country that slavery was wrong and would be unprofitable, 
as the negroes were destined to disappear. And Christianity 
and civilization would have been the gainers. The negro 
will not disappear unless he be absorbed by the Caucasian. 

A few figures, not yet seen or studied by the pessimists, may 
serve to give some information on the subject and perhaps 
change their ideas of the probable destiny of the race. The 
importation of negroes was prohibited in 1808. In 1810 there 
were in round numbers 7,000,000 white inhabitants and 1,000,- 
ooo negro inhabitants. During the present century 25,000,000 
white immigrants have come to this country. The white popu- 
lation in 1890 was about 55,000,000 and the negro 7,500,000. 
Deduct the 25,000,000 immigrants and you would have an 
actual population of 30,000,000 whites as against 7,500,000 
blacks. Within ninety years, therefore, the negroes have 
increased at the rate of 6% to one, and the whites 4% to one. 
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But the “juggler” calculates from 1860 to 1890. Let us see 
how well he succeeds in disposing of the race: 


Ten SUED, WHS DORON. 5 ooo oc bs cide soc caees 27,000,000 
—_— 4,500,000 
In 1890, white 7. . » ‘shtndesdceshins casts ae 55,000,000 
“colored menus betas saleliiacre ae ee 7,500,000 
White immigration from 1860 to 1890............ 10,700,000 


Deduct these from the total white population, and there 
remains an actual increase of 17,000,000 whites, against an 
increase of 3,000,000 blacks, in thirty years. Thus it will be 
seen that in 1810 the negro constituted one-eighth of the popu- 
lation, and in 1890 one-seventh—a gain over the white popula- 
tion of one per cent. In this calculation I have given the white 
population the advantage of the increase in immigration. Says 
Professor Straton: 

“If they remain in their present environment, should we be 
much surprised to see the vast body of the race presenting in 
the future a parallel history to that of the Indian? The negro 
has undergone a greater change in habit of life within a few 
decades than has the Anglo-Saxon in a thousand years. The 
theory here suggested is not invalidated by the advance of 
individual negroes. We must not confuse the rapid develop- 
ment of exceptional individuals with the evolution of a race. 
Picked individuals, strengthened often in mental vigor by infu- 
sions of white blood, may grow rapidly; but the evolution of 
the race comes slowly—a part of each element of strength being 
transmitted by the laws of heredity from father to son and on 
to succeeding generations ; and so, slowly and painfully, a race 
advances.” 


That the evolution of a race must come slowly I admit, but 
I cannot agree with the Professor’s theory that a race may 
advance independent of individual growth. No race has ever 
advanced as a whole at one and the same time. Individuals 
have first advanced, and that was an incentive to other indi- 
viduals ; besides, those who first advanced furnished means in 
various ways to enable others to do likewise. Individuals taken 
collectively make the aggregate advancement and elevation of 
a race. These individuals prove the theory of reproduction: 
first the few, then the many; hence, the sophistry of Professor 
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Straton’s theory is evident. The Indian has shown his inability 
not so much to cope with the white man’s civilization as with 
his lead and whisky. But comparison between the negro and 
the Indian is odious. The two are as dissimilar in character 
as races can well be. The Indian has almost absolutely refused 
the white man’s civilization. He has fought for his inalienable 
rights always, and preferred extinction rather than accept the 
white man’s religion ; and, though fed from the public crib and 
housed and educated by the government, he has not kept pace 
with the progress of the negro. The conditions of the two 
races are in no wise analogous. 

“The negroes in their unalloyed nature,” says the Pro- 
fessor, “are hard workers and are faithful to a trust. It is 
possibly true, too, that they are the best-natured people on 
earth; and this is by no means the smallest element in the 
foundation of racial greatness.” The unalloyed consist of 
about seven million, and, possessing such strong and essential 
characteristics, furnish a never-failing foundation upon which 
to build up the race. 

But even if there had been a diminution of the increase in 
population within the last two decades, it would not necessarily 
imply that the total extinction of the negro race must follow. 
It is an accepted theory of sociologists that as races improve 
and advance intellectually the age of marriage is postponed, 
and it follows that families are smaller; hence a decrease in 
population. This is true of every civilized people. And it might 
be well to note that many prominent educators are advocating 
a shortening of the college courses—that the young may enter 
life earlier. It is noticeable fhat young negro men and women 
who go to school learn early to recognize the responsible duties 
that marriage involves and postpone it until they can secure 
a competency. It is noticeable that the French and other na- 
tions are decreasing in birth rate; no one, however, expects a 
total extinction of these peoples, nor will the decrease, as in the 
case of the negro, be attributed to change from slavery to 
freedom. 

Knowing full well that the permanent progress of any race 
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must rest on its moral worth, I approach this part of the whole- 
sale indictment of my race reluctantly—yet with an abiding 
faith in its ability to produce and sustain a moral altitude far 
greater than that bequeathed to it by slavery. “The negro’s 
growth in sexual immorality goes on like his growth in crime,” 
says Professor Straton. “It is the common belief among the 
whites, especially in the South, that the idea of chastity is 
scarcely known among the vast lower strata of the race.” It is 
some relief to the negro to learn that there is a lower stratum. 
It is a concession not usually made. Should I plead to the 
above indictment, I might be charged with self-interest ; there- 
fore, appeal is made to Mr. S. C. Cross, a Southern white man 
to the “manner born,” to state the case for the defense: 


“If the negro women and men are bad, so much the worse 
for the Caucasians. Let the whites reply. In matters 
of fornication, lewdness, and licentiousness, they charge the 
negro with great proclivity of crime. And yet fourteen illicit 
colored children in every hundred are of white parentage. All 
of this illegitimate progeny is crowded on the colored race. 
What right has white domination to force the blacks to father 
and foster all their own illegitimacy, and the carnality and inde- 
cency of the whites besides? This rascality has misrepresented 
and cursed the negro ever since white Christianity held cruel 
sway. Let the whites support their own negro children and 
be fair. But the most virtuous, genteel, talented, and refined 
negro lady in the South is not generally regarded good enough 
for the vilest white man politely to recognize upon the streets!” 


The census of 1890 ascribes to the mulattoes, quadroons, and 
octoroons a population of 1,132,060. These are the direct 
descendants of the first families, and, whatever be their idio-- 
syncrasies, the crime inherited or committed should be shared 
morally by the white race. If these were accounted for and 
properly assigned in the statistics, there would not be so wide 
a field for “juggling” figures; for “the laws of heredity from 
father to son, and on to succeeding generations,” are unfailing. 

Every Southern State has laws on its statute-books pro- 
hibiting intermarriage between the races; yet white men of 
high social standing, according to Southern ethics, are living 
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with and supporting negro families. These men are invited to 
high social functions, and take part in them. Some of them 
thus live until tired, and then marry, not having had their 
social standing impaired; while the negress and her fatherless 
half-white children have to bear all the odium. 

The people who denounce the whole negro race as immoral 
would not dare accuse one of these men, but delight to treat 
them all as social equals. The newly-married man, through his 
second (white) wife, may raise a respectable family, while his 
first choice (the black woman) and a half dozen or more chil- 
dren, with blighted futures, are credited to the negro race. 
If the white man maintains a high social position among white 
people, why should not the negress and her children (the 
latter in no way responsible) occupy a position of equal 
elevation? The moral judge may not always close his eyes 
to these conditions. The slave, though held down mor- 
ally to the lowest possible stratum, had little or no inclina- 
tion to commit crime and was always proud of his ability to 
imitate the white man; and thus the whole race at emancipa- 
tion, with the restraints of slavery removed, sought to imitate 
him in every respect. It was not unnatural that a majority 
should follow the evil example set by the white man, for appa- 
rently a majority of every race tends toward evil. And it 
is possible that the slave—driven, chained, and guarded—had 
not been permitted to reach the depth of degradation in many 
things to which the white man had descended. Thousands 
of houses of ill repute and gambling dens, some even under 
license, were kept by white people in every large city of this 
country. They still exist in great numbers where the young 
of both sexes of every race are ruined. In antebellum days 
these, as well as many other sins of the white man, were total 
strangers to the negro. Such sins as rape, homicide, etc., were 
then as foreign to his nature as America is to Africa. 

Apt learners and genuine imitators, the negroes’ elevation 
would have been imcomplete and extraordinary without their 
having bathed in those cesspools of sin. They have no such 


temptations in their native land. If the negro’s postbellum 
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ethical decline has been rapid, as stated by Professor Straton, 
he still has faith in the white man and has lost none of the 
art of imitation. Example, not precept, is the negro’s most 
effective teacher. ‘While I offer no extenuation for any immor- 
ality that may exist among my people,” said the Hon. George 
H. White in his speech in Congress last February, “it comes 
with rather poor grace from those who forced it upon us for 
two hundred and fifty years to taunt us with that shortcom- 
ing.” 

It is announced with a great flourish every day or two, 
through the press and from the hustings, that the South has 
spent on negro education $100,000,000 within the last twenty- 
five years ; that is, $4,000,000 a year. On its face, counting the 
1,000,000 negro children in the public schools, according to the 
census of 1890, it would appear that the South appropriates 
about $4.00 per capita, when in fact the average has not been 
one-half that amount; yet we are told that education increases 
the negro’s criminality! Many of the North Atlantic States 
appropriate from $15 to $20 per capita annually. My object 
is not to criticize the smallness of the appropriations made 
by the South, because she was greatly crippled by the late 
rebellion; yet protest is made against the every-day promi- 
nence given that $100,000,000 and the unfavorable compari- 
sons made with respect to the negro—as if the amount were 
sufficient and had really educated him. The hundreds of mil- 
lions wrongfully wrung from the negro by the ruling race to 
educate themselves and their children are evidently forgotten. 
“Every educated Southern white child owes its education to 
some black child who has been deprived of equal opportunities 
for acquiring knowledge; and when, in spite of difficulties, an 
opportunity for education is obtained, the black child is denied 
an equal chance of developing the highest and best within him.” 
“The plea that education will take the negro out of the cotton- 
patch will not stand the test of experience. For one man 
who is educated, there are ten negroes born into the world 
to take his place in the cotton-patch. If we educate these, we 
should find that, so far from their tuition hurting the cotton- 
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patch or the negro, the negroes who remained in the cotton- 
patch, by their trained labor, better habits, and increased effi- 
ciency, would add to the wealth of the planter’—perhaps 
revolutionizing existing methods. 

From time to time we see articles in the Southern press 
declaring that education itself has only increased the immor- 
ality of the negro. This statement is reiterated without the 
slightest regard to the necessity for verifying so astounding 
an assertion. It is absolutely baseless as a matter of fact. Not 
one of the hideous crimes against women on the part of the 
negro race has ever been traced back to a graduate of any of our 
great industrial schools. As Dr. Murphy says: “Let us be as 
fair to the black man as we are to the white man.” The reck- 
lessness with which false statements regarding the negro and 
his interests are heralded throughout the country is incom- 
parable. But the truth must eventually prevail. “The educated 
negro, like the educated Indian, is often a most dangerous 
criminal,” says Dr. C. M. Blackford, in THe Arena for Janu- 
ary, 1900. It is admitted that education increases and strength- 
ens the resources of all rascals, whether they be negroes, 
Indians, or Anglo-Saxons. There is no exception to the rule 
I could name a dozen bank robbers who, within the last decade, 
have stolen more money than all our negroes, and hundreds of 
educated white lawbreakers and murderers a majority of whom 
have gone “unwhipped of justice.” “We have faulted him 
[the negro] for ignorance and left him ignorant,” says Dr. 
Murphy; “we have called him brutal and then have treated 
him with violence; we have blamed him for indolence and then 
have at least denied him the great civic inspirations of labor, 
the inspirations of political responsibility, the quickening and 
steadying powers of a vote freely cast and fairly counted.” 

The one thing concerning the negro which stands the indis- 
putable, uncontrovertible test is his advancement along the 
lines of education. The remarkable reduction of his illiteracy 
to 55 per cent. in 35 years has both startled his friends and 
baffled the judgment of his enemies. Yet the latter find conso- 
lation in declaring that it has been “the wrong kind ;” he has 
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“misapplied it,” and therefore he is the worse for having 
secured it. Says Mr. Cross: 


“When critically analyzed and examined, nearly every argu- 
ment and accusation made against the negro race becomes the 
dwarfed and deformed monstrosity of vilification, falsification, 
and hate; and it is astonishing how fairly intelligent people 
thoughtlessly accept these falsehoods as the truth. 

“The negro woman has as much to do with the progress or 
retarded growth of the race as any other agency. Uneducated, 
she becomes the cook, house-servant, or field hand of the 
whites at very small wages—sometimes at less than three dol- 
lars a month. Such a sum is not equal to the requirements of 
life, and it ought not to be surprising if she is duped or led 
astray by one of her own race, whose wages are often less than 
ten dollars. In her estimation, marriage to a man who earns 
ten dollars means a fortune. The educated has a double 
burden. It is well known that the peasantry of all countries is 
the prey of the upper class. The negro is the peasantry of the 
South. Education not only enhances the worth but changes 
the physical appearance of a person. This fact has much to do 
with the odds with which the negro woman of school training 
has to contend. The Southern idea that education unfits her 
for the prosecution of the useful arts puts her at a disadvantage 
in almost every occupation save that of teaching. Her own 
people think, generally, that to work as a cook or laundress de- 
grades her; and, besides, she knows that the paltry wages paid 
for such are not a fair remuneration for the labor. Constant 
preparation for examinations after her three or four months’ 
school is out consumes not a little of her time. In the securing 
of schools it is darkly hinted that her womanhood must often be 
compromised.’ She is subjected not only to the temptations 
of her own race, but also of those who preach that the negro 
is inherently immoral and who delight to utter the maliciously 
false statement that all negroes are alike.” 


Dr. Murphy has well said: “No people can do what is right, 
or love what is good, if they cannot earn what they need.” 
The negro, though taught to admire the right, must also have 
the wherewithal to support himself while seeking and cherish- 
ing it. No white man would like to have his honor tested by 
being deprived of food to the point of exhaustion, and then 
be placed in reach of a sumptuous repast and forbidden to 
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partake thereof. Should more be expected of a negro, whose 
past is distorted by every degrading influence that slavery 
could bring to bear, than of an Anglo-Saxon whose line can 
be traced back to Hastings? Is it easy for a hungry or desti- 


tute man to practise the higher virtues? 

Around the negro woman must be placed restrictions and 
safeguards as secure as those that fortify the F. F. V. When 
this is done, and the last vestige of the sour grapes of slavery 
has been removed, then it will be fair to test her by the uner- 
ring rule by which the best white woman is measured. In the 
face of the disadvantages referred to, the testimony of many of 
the leading white people of the South can be had in support of 
the just contention that there are thousands of families in which 
purity and chastity rule, and the womanhood thereof is unques- 
tioned. This certainly indicates the benefits of education, for 
in slavery prostitution was encouraged and fostered. In order 
that the negro woman may be better safeguarded, certain 
thoughts present themselves. She should be given the educa- 
tion that will (1) make her condemn the debasing, (2) aspire 
to the ennobling, (3) fit her to earn a competence, and (4) 
protect her in her efforts to do so. This would suggest not 
only a good high-school education, which Mr. P. P. Claxton, 
professor of pedagogy in the State college for white women 
of North Carolina, urges for all the people, but also trains 
the hands to that point of skilfulness which will enable her to 
win her bread out of the schoolroom if need be. The man 
should be similarly prepared for life, so that he can support her 
as sister, mother, wife. 

The eitemies of the negro place much adverse stress on his 
economic condition. He is charged with being “thriftless” and 
declining in industry, the great foundation upon which modern 
civilization rests. Negroes in the South work from twelve 
to fifteen hours a day, and receive from $2.50 to $20 a month. 
They do more work for less wages than any other people on 
earth. “They are skilful in mechanics,” says Mr. Cross— 
“artful hands to hammer, shape, and fashion wood and ore 
Eighty per cent. are tillers of the soil, the great 
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and stone.’ 
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wealth-producing element of the earth. Yet Dr. Blackford 
says: “For field work the negro is excellent; for house service 
he cannot be surpassed; but, when anything that demands 
nicety of touch is attempted, failure follows almost invariably. 
Experience has shown that few of the race can pass the limits 
of the simplest skill. . . . He lost the habit of labor and 
looked on toil as degrading.” People that have been driven 
day and night for centuries are here charged with not being 
skilful artisans, and fit only for common labor! Why should 
they be otherwise? That the negro should have lost the habit 
of labor and looked upon toil as degrading was perfectly 
natural; but he did neither. These were some of the things 
that he failed to imitate, although he had been taught that 
labor was not honorable for a freeman. It does not seem to 
have occurred to the negro’s defainers that there has always 
been a considerable class in the South who have always been 
strangers to toil, both mental and physical, and that they were 
not negroes; nor is it thought that such are competent judges 
of the negroes’ industrial proclivities. It may not be amiss, 
also, to call their attention to the fact that the Southern field 
of literature is almost as barren as the desert of Sahara— 
save an occasional oasis based on attacks on the negro, or where 
the negro furnishes either the warp or woof of the production. 

It has been said by our enemies that a large propcrtion of 
the property owned by negroes in the South is owned by 
ex-slaves, and that there are only twenty per cent. of them 
alive. This is the old “shiftless” class of a few years ago. It 
speaks volumes for the oft-abused younger generation when 
we consider that eighty per cent. of them compose the farming 
population, and that the property of the South has been 
enhanced in value from $6,000,000,000 in 1860 to $13,000,- 
000,000 in 1890, although their forefathers were counted as 
personal property in 1860. 

3ut there is still another reason for the failure on the part 
of the younger generation to accumulate property. The older 
people, fresh from slavery, with nothing upon which to live 
or with which to work, had no time to give to books. They 
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made no effort to acquire an education. Their energies were 
expended in trying to make a living and to educate their chil- 
dren. It was not expected by reasonable persons that the 
younger generation should educate themselves and at the same 
time accumulate property. It was they who put to flight the 
enemy by refuting the oft-repeated charge that the negro is 
not susceptible to education, and who have also made the enor- 
mous reduction in the illiteracy of the race, the South, and 
the Republic, in the short period of thirty-five years. They 
have done well, and even if they never own property they 
have satisfactorily demonstrated the intellectual: capacity and 
worth of the race. 

“It is rather hard,” said Congressman White, “to be accused 
of shiftlessness and idleness when the accuser, of his own 
motion, closes the avenues for labor and industrial pursuits to 
us.” And it has been said by Mr. Cross that “he has out- 
stripped the whites in both the industrial and educational 
realms.” 

Having failed to keep the negro ignorant, to prove that he 
is “shiftless,” to make the race one of thieves, criminals, and 
rapists, a last and desperate effort has been made by his enemies 
to reduce his longevity—to argue him out of existence: to 
which he positively and unequivocally demurs. The negro does 
not thirst for the blood of the rich; he does not tear up rail- 
road tracks and wreck trains; neither does he throw dynamite 
nor carry the torch of insurrection. He is not a tramp; he does 
not plead for free bread or clothing, but for an opportunity 
with other men and women to earn them. He subordinates 
everything to law and order, whether given work or not, and 
pursues peaceful methods when permitted to labor. Without 
books, he has learned to read and to write; he has labored 
without tools—made “bricks without straw,” and lived with- 
out food, fighting the great battle of life against awful odds in 
every vocation. Without clothing he has endured sun and 
rain, and met without flinching the chilly storms of prejudice 
and hate. He has fought the enemies of his progress and 
elevation, and of his right to exist at every turn; and thus far 
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he occupies an advanced position on the rugged field of life— 
surrounded by his enemies but a total stranger to defeat. 

If the efforts made by the South to legislate the negro out 
of civilization, to prove that he is not a man, to prevent him 
from demonstrating his worthiness to be counted a man, to 
prove that both freedom and education have been detrimental 
to him, and that he has degenerated morally, physically, and 
socially, and cannot long exist as a race: if these and other. 
misspent energies were used in the application of Christian 
principles to existing conditions, there would be no so-called 
“negro problem” to haunt the South, but millions of wealth, 
endless prosperity, and countless blessings would make that 
section the paradise of the Western Continent. 


GeorGE ALLEN MEBANE. 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 





II. PASSING OF THE RACE PROBLEM. 


VERY outbreak of mob violence against negro criminals 

in the Southern States is followed by a flood of written 

and spoken protest on behalf of the blacks, and apparently 
endless discussion of an imaginary or theoretical social and 
political condition classed as a “race problem.” Many of the 
writers and speakers on the subject possess only a superficial 
knowledge of the conditions they discuss, or else their utter- 
ances are so influenced by racial or sectional prejudice as to be 
valueless. A great many intelligent and well-meaning persons 
of both races assume that in the present racial, political, social, 
and industrial relations of whites and blacks in the former 
slave-holding States there is some radical wrong, dangerous to 
the permanent peace and prosperity of both—a condition re- 
quiring legislation, education, or a new moral training as a 
remedy—and that therein lies a problem grave enough to en- 
gage the attention and earnest consideration of the . wisest 
statesmanship of the country. This conclusion is utterly at 
variance with the facts, and no evidence to sustain it can be 
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obtained from a dispassionate and unprejudiced study of the 


situation at close range. 

There was a race problem in the South a third of a century 
ago—the gravest, darkest, and apparently the most hopeless 
ever faced by men of Anglo-Saxon blood. But that problem is 
passing away before the march of social and industrial condi- 
tions that no human power can shape or stay. The final solu- 
tion will be worked out by the two races under the same skies 
where for so many generations one was master, the other man ; 
and no amount of outside pressure, no wise meddling or ill- 
timed advice can hasten the day when black and white shall 
again dwell together upon the same soil in a peace so rational 
and enduring that no threat of conflict can disturb it. 

A temporary solution of the gravest feature of the problem 
was accomplished almost a quarter of a century ago, when 
negro suffrage was nullified by methods that need not be de- 
fended or discussed at this time. A permanent and peaceful 
ending of an unbearable condition has now been accomplished 
in South Carolina, Mississippi, and Louisiana, where ignorant 
and half-savage blacks have by legal means been deprived of 
the right to vdte. Other States will follow until the suffrage 
is limited to those members of the inferior race who have dem- 
onstrated their right to such an evidence of free citizenship, and 
then all political features of the problem will disappear. In 
the coming national election less than 500,000 negroes living 
in Southern States will cast ballots that will count in that 
contest, and within ten years probably not more than half that 
number will possess or attempt to exercise the right of suffrage. 

While the political privileges that they so grossly abused are 
passing from them, the blacks of the lower class are returning 
rapidly and without a struggle to a condition of industrial 
slavery that will be more binding and enduring than the legal 
bondage of other years. When these new bonds of servitude 
have been riveted upon all who are too ignorant or too indolent 
to shake them off or evade them; when those who still retain 
the franchise have ceased to be the marketable units of corrupt 
politics—then the solution of the problem will be complete. 
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The action of the Federal Government in conferring the 
right of suffrage without qualification or restraint upon the 
negroes of the South as soon as they were released from bond- 
age was perhaps the gravest political mistake in the record of 
American statesmanship; it did more than all other causes 
combined to bring about the bloody conflicts between the races 
that marked the second reconstruction. Persons that advocate 
political and social equality between the races in the former 
slave-holding States do not understand the white race and 
know nothing of the great mass of negroes of that section, or 
else they are deliberate hypocrites or demagogues. To say 
that the blacks are the equals of the whites, mentally, morally, 
or physically, is a libel on the Anglo-Saxon race. Wherever 
two or more races occupy the same country the superior will 
rule. Such is the history of the world, and no preponderance 
of numbers has ever enabled an inferior race to maintain in- 
dustrial, social, or political supremacy. With the example of 
70,000 Anglo-Saxons in India governing 300,000,000 Hindus, 
the proposition that negroes should control local government in 
the South, in States, counties, or cities where they happen to 
constitute a majority of the population, is too absurd to receive 
serious consideration. When the American people as a whole 
cease to protest against the fact that Southern negroes are an 
inferior race but a few generations removed from a savage 
ancestry, then they will no longer see from afar a race question 
or a political problem. 

It was no more than obedience to the first law of Nature— 
the survival of the fittest—when the white men of the South 
overthrew the rule of ignorance, crime, and stupidity forced 
upon them after the war, overcame the ballot of the half-savage 
black (wherever it predominated) by any means at hand, and 
asserted the inherent right and power of the superior race. To 
overcome the negro vote was the first race problem. That prob- 
lem was solved in fraud and bloodshed, it has been charged, 
but it was accomplished; and never again, while intelligence 
remains superior to brute force, will there be negro govern- 
ment in any American State. The right or wrong of this situa- 
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tion may be argued indefinitely by those who love the discus- 
sion of abstract questions ; but the fact remains that the negro 
vote, standing alone as the suffrage of a race, will never again 
be a factor in the politics of the country. The white men of 
the South were not slow to realize that they could not go on 
forever nullifying the votes of negroes by the methods em- 
ployed. in 1876. Three States have already faced the situation 
boldly, and by legal restrictions upon the exercise of the 
suffrage they have eliminated the race question from local 
politics. Other States will follow as the issue arises to trouble 
them. This solution of the political feature of the problem is 
not only peaceful and legal: it will be enduring, and arouse lit- 
tle or no resentment. The negro whose right to vote has been 
taken away does not suffer in his pride of citizenship or con- 
sciousness of freedom. He never understood the privilege that 
had been thrust upon him. He made no serious effort to under- 
stand it, and the sentimental idea that he was a “sovereign” did 
not appeal to him. His right to vote, when he had it, was a 
privilege to be sold—nothing more. It was a vague element 
of freedom worth from fifty cents to two dollars on election 
day, according to the market rate for “coons ;” and he could no 
more understand the rights and duties of American citizenship 
than he could compute the vastness of the solar system. 

No legislative action has been or will be necessary in the 
disposition of the industrial feature of the race question in the 
South. The negro will remain the common laborer of that 
section, and his want of thrift has already bound him in the 
chains of a new slavery. The sum total! of physical freedom 
conferred upon the great mass of the former slaves by war 
and constitutional amendment was the right to indulge their 
inherent indolence unmolested until hunger drove them to toil. 
The negro labor in the South is largely employed in agriculture, 
under a system of sharing crops with the white owners of the 
land. The proprietor of a plantation divides his land into small 
plots for purposes of cultivation. These subdivisions are 
known locally as “one-horse” or “two-horse” crops, the term 
designating the number of plows to be used in the work of 
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planting and cultivating. The negro tenant, known as the 
“cropper,” furnishes all the labor and receives in return one- 
half of the crop produced. The owner of the land provides a 
cabin for the tenant, the horses and tools, and the seed for 
planting. At the beginning of the year, or the planting season, 
the negro tenant is penniless. His entire possessions consist of 
a few clothes and a minimum of household furniture and bed- . 
ding, with possibly a dog or a few domestic fowls. The land- 
lord either advances provisions for the spring and summer 
direct to the negro or becomes surety for him at the nearest 
supply store, where he may buy food and clothing on credit, not 
to exceed a fixed amount for each month, until the crop is har- 
vested and ready for market. The ration account is always 
restricted to an amount within the probable value of the tenant’s 
half of the prospective crop, and there is no allowance for 
extras of any kind. The arrangement is usually sealed by a 
written contract between landlord and tenant supplemented by 
a mortgage on the tenant’s half of the product of the field. By 
this means a “cropper” who leaves before the crop is harvested 
has no claim upon the product of his toil and receives only the 
rations he consumed while at work. Compelled to buy his food 
and clothing on credit from the landlord, or from the mer- 
chant who “advances” to the plantation, the negro laborer 
must pay a high price for everything; and if the crop is short 
he considers himself fortunate if his share of the cotton or 
other produce is sufficient to make the account even at the end 
of the year. In the event of an extra large harvest, or self- 
denial strong enough to enable him to live on a little less than 
the amount of his allowance, the black “cropper” may receive 
a few dollars in money at the end of the year. Unless compelled 
to apply the entire sum to the purchase of additional clothing 
or household articles he will indulge in the luxury of a few 
days in town and a visit to the circus, if one happens to be 
within reach. The extra money gone, there is nothing for the 
laborer to do but make a contract for another year in order to 
obtain store orders for food, unless he can find employment at 
day labor for a month or two in midwinter. 
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This labor system is now in general use in the cotton-grow- 
ing States. It is not entirely satisfactory to either landlord or 
tenant, but owing to the indolence and unreliability of the negro 
as a race it seems to be the only method possible by which the 
soil can be tilled. The negro “cropper” has no incentive to keep 
land, fences, or cabin in repair; consequently, the general con- 
dition of the plantation grows steadily worse, unless the owner 
can afford to employ extra labor to make improvements. On the 
other hand, the risk of employing the negro as a farm laborer 
to be paid fixed wages by the day, week, or month is too great. 
He cannot be held by a contract and will leave in the busy sea- 
son without notice if it suits his fancy to do so. If employed for 
a fixed wage he wants his pay monthly, or oftener if he can get 
it, and the plantation owner cannot obtain the money to pay 
for labor for six months before his crop is ready for market. 

The business of the South, from farming to banking, was 
established upon a basis of six and twelve months’ credit dur- 
ing the years immediately following the civil war, when there 
was little currency in circulation in that section; and it has not 
yet outgrown the system. In other words, the South has not 
produced enough in any one year to pay off the debts incurred 
in production and leave a cash balance large enough to pay for 
the cultivation of another crop. This condition applies to the 
output of coal, iron, and manufactured articles as well as to 
cotton, sugar, rice, or tobacco. The section is always six to 
twelve months in debt, and the negro !aborer is the pawn that 
stands as security for payment. 

From this industrial servitude and the poverty that binds it 
with chains stronger than steel, no power of government can 
release the negro. He is again a slave—this time to a condi- 
tion that will probably endure for many generations. He is 
free at the end of each year to find a new master, to move from 
one plantation to another, to make a new contract as a “crop- 
per ;” but his indolence and his poverty doom him to a slavery 
that is harder than that of his fathers, who were fed and 
clothed by the master. This condition does not apply to all the 
negroes in the South, nor to all the farm laborers—only to the 
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majority. By industry and economy a few will in time rise su- 
perior to their environment, and, becoming laborers of more 
skill or owners of land, will attain independent citizenship. 

Not all the negroes in the agricultural districts may remain 
bound in the industrial slavery that makes them tenants of the 
soil, for a bare subsistence, but the mass of them are devoid of 
the ambition and the physical energy necessary to command a 
place in any other field of labor. When a negro farm hand 
leaves the plantation he drifts naturally to the nearest town, 
where he becomes a common laborer, without steady employ- 
ment, or a loafer. In numbers, always in excess of the demand, 
they follow every new avenue of labor that is opened to ther, 
especially if the work is convenient to a town or city where they 
may spend the earnings of a month in one night of revelry. 
The average negro cannot become a skilled artisan. He is de- 
void of the intelligence necessary to master a trade requiring 
skill in the use of tools, and without the patience requisite to 
successful apprenticeship. He may become a bricklayer, but 
never an expert mason; he can whitewash a fence, but he can- 
not kalsomine a parlor; he may become a carpenter of the sec- 
ond class, but never a skilled and intelligent builder. Employ- 
ment in factories and machine-shops, where skill and intelli- 
gence are required, is closed to the average black. The trades- 
unions are practically shut against him, because he cannot be 
organized and disciplined and he must of necessity remain a 
common laborer, accepting such employment as offers and such 
pay as the industrial conditions of time and location may de- 
termine. Therefore, he is doomed to a new slavery, which may 
be enduring but never galling, because the wants of the negro 
are limited and his necessities few. He cannot be replaced in 
the field, the mine, or the mill, where cheap and patient labor, 
which never strikes nor rebels, is required. He will work when 
necessity drives him to it, and remain idle when he has the 
means. The white men of the South understand this and 
accept the negro as he is. 

In a certain mill in a Southern State, known to the writer, 
where the employment of 200 common laborers is required, 450 
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negroes are carried on the pay-roll. The wages paid are $1.25 
per day, and a negro can live a month on what he earns in two 
weeks. The employees are paid semi-monthly, and those who 
work during the first half idle the remainder of the month. 
The negro who obtains a little education or some knowledge 
of a trade will not remain on the plantation, and after a short 
residence in a town or city he moves North or West if possible. 
This gradual movement of the surplus negro labor out of the 
South is one of the safest and surest ways leadir-g to the final 
and peaceful solution of the industrial as well as the race prob- 
lem. Idle negroes soon become criminals and dangerous to the 
peace of any community where they congregate in large num- 
bers, but there is never a race problem where they are in a mi- 
nority—any more than there is where they are in a majority 
and usefully employed, with no political or social agitation to 
arouse evil passions. The lynching of a negro, or any armed 
conflict between the races, rarely occurs on the great cotton, 
cane, and rice plantations of the South, where the blacks out- 
number the whites ten to one, or in localities where the propor- 
tion is reversed. The poor whites, the small farmers of the 
hills and valleys, live in peace and harmony with the few black 
neighbors who struggle in a friendly competition for existence. 
The social lines are clearly and firmly drawn in such localities, 
and there is no political agitation. The friendly and helpful 
black neighbor is always welcome to a meal in the kitchen of 
the white man, but he must enter by the back door, hat in hand. 
Conflicts between the races, as well as most of the deplorable 
outbreaks wherein the Anglo-Saxon seals with blood his right 
to rule, occur in localities where negroes and whites are almost 
evenly divided as to numbers, or where long-continued political 
agitation has made the black man an enemy of peace and good 
order. When the laws restricting the suffrage have been ex- 
tended to all the States where any part of the race problem 
remains unsolved, and the negro is no longer a factor in poli- 
tics—to be bought, bartered, or shot on election day—the chief 
cause of friction between the races will have been removed and 
the permanent establishment of new and better conditions will 
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be an easy matter. All the negroes who make themselves capa- 
ble and worthy of the franchise will be able to retain it, but the 
great mass of them know not what it signifies ; and they should 
and will be deprived of a weapon so dangerous to peace and 
good government when placed in irresponsible hands. 

As to the other right of full citizenship, the holding of public 
office, the negro must be content to make his way by slow 
degrees through a civil service that will reward him for merit 
alone. It will be a long step toward the final solution of every 
feature of the great problem that is passing when political 
parties in charge of the national government shall cease to 
reward the negro for political service. The appointment of a 
negro to a Federal office in a Southern State over the protest 
of the whites, because he is a Republican or a Democrat, is a 
political mistake little short of a crime; and those who persist 
in the error should in some measure share the responsibility for 
the violence that is almost certain to follow. 

The prevalent opinion that the lynching of negroes in the 
South is proof of a condition in the general relation of the two 
races amounting to a grave problem is entirely erroneous and 
is founded largely on misinformation and misrepresentation. 
A pimple on the skin does not prove a diseased organism, and 
two crimes of violence do not indicate an unhealthy body 
politic. It is not the purpose of the writer to condemn or to 
commend lynching in this article, but there is no case of such 
summary execution on record that when fully and impartially 
investigated will disclose any substantial evidence that it was 
caused by general and lasting hatred or antagonism between 
the races. Lynching as a punishment for any crime may be a 
degrading and demoralizing evil, but the practise in the South 
must be cured from within. No amount of outside denuncia- 
tion, well-meant advice, or promiscuous abuse will save a single 
negro from the rope, the bullet, or the torch. There is every 
reason to believe, however, that with the rapid settlement of the 
political and industrial status of the negro, which is now in 
sight, the lynching evil will be gradually reduced to a minimum 
if not entirely suppressed. When all laws in the South are 
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rigidly and fairly enforced, respect for law and patience witr 
its unavoidable delays will increase among all elements of both 
races. All human life is held too cheaply in that section, per- 
haps, and much of the fault is due to the lax enforcement of 
minor laws tolerated by public opinion. In too many cases the 
victims of mob violence had become desperate criminals be- 
cause their first offenses went unpunished. 

A large proportion of the negroes in the South are seemingly 
thieves by nature. They will steal without reason or purpose, 
and in far too many cases their petty thefts are accepted by the 
whites as a matter of course. Many household servants are 
chronic thieves, yet it is a rare case when one is handed over to 
justice. The lowest class of negroes have no regard whatever 
for the marriage relation, either as a matter of morals or obedi- 
ence to law. A couple marry and live together as long as it 
suits their whims or convenience; then they separate, and it 
often happens that each contracts another marriage in the same 
town or county within a few weeks or months. This is some- 
times repeated again and again, yet in most communities a 
proposition to punish a negro for bigamy would be treated as a 
joke. The crimes they commit against one another must be 
very serious to command the attention of the officers of the law. 
It is not deemed worth while to arrest and prosecute one black 
man for assault and battery upon another if the assault stops 
short of murder. If the courts of the South should suddenly 
take cognizance of all the crimes committed by negroes, and 
arrest and conviction should follow only in the cases where the 
facts are well known, the capacity of the prisons of that section 
would have to be largely increased. A better enforcement of 
existing laws against minor crimes will work the beginning of 
the end of mob violence. There will be no sudden increase of 
law enforcement, but the people of the South are beginning 
to realize that there must be a change. When the negro is once 
made to understand that punishment will follow swift and sure 
when he offends against peace, morality, and good order, his 
fear of the law will deter him from crimes of violence except 
in rare cases. 
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The suggestion of certain alleged leaders of the race that the 
only hope of the negro is deportation, or wholesale emigration, 
is not worth consideration. No government ever has or ever 
will undertake tc deport 8,000,000 subjects to another conti- 
nent; and few American negroes would leave the country will- 
ingly, no matter what the opportunity or inducement might be 
for them to seek new homes in another land. The great mass 
of those in the South are content with their present lot, and the 
discontented are slowly but surely working their way into a 
better citizenship, or going away into other fields of human en- 
deavor that are open to them, under the flag that will always 
protect them in the full enjoyment of the greatest amount of 
liberty to which honesty, industry, and intelligence may entitle 
them. There is no widespread discontent or protest among tlhe 
lower class of blacks—the element deprived of suffrage and 
reduced to an industrial slavery from which there is no escape. 
The inferiority of the race is demonstrated by their acceptance 
of the new condition without a murmur and without realizing 
that their situation is changed in any material way. Those of 
the lower class who learn industry and economy will in time 
rise above their present condition of serfdom and they will be 
protected and respected in their rights of property and citizen- 
ship. 

The negroes are not without teachers and ieaders of their 
own, and men like Booker T. Washington are doing much to 
settle the race problem in the South. They are teaching their 
fellow-blacks that honesty, industry, and self-reliance are es- 
sential to success in every walk of life and that the negro must 
command advancement by his own efforts, not beg it. The 
negro who seeks social or professional recognition solely on the 
plea that he is black now receives little sympathy or encourage- 
ment South or North. The time has come when those who pos- 
sess talent and education enough to enter the professions and 
the arts to compete with the whites must stand upon their 
merits and win recognition as men and women, not beg it and 
accept it as a gratuity to an inferior race. The spectacle of men 
crying aloud that they are denied justice and opportunity be- 
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cause they are black, and in the next breath pleading for un- 
earned preference on account of color, is not one calculated to 
improve the character or standing of the race. This constant 
outcry of the blacks of feeble ambition and no self-respect, who 
would trade upon the social inferiority that they parade before 
the world, is in a large measure responsible for the continued 
agitation of a simple question that is too often magnified into 
a “problem.” 

There is no element of real danger in the present situation in 
the Southern States. The law-abiding black is safe in person 
and property. His dream of social and political equality is 
passing, and with it goes the chief cause of whatever antago- 
nism there was between the races. In the present era of peace, 
order, and prosperity the white man and the black are dwelling 
together in harmony, asking only to be left to themselves to 
solve their own problems in their own way—each accepting 
the fact that no human agency can undo the work that made 
one master and the other man. 

Wa cter L. HAWLEY. 

New York. 


III. LAWLESSNEsS vs. LAWLESSNESS. 


HEN the American people, North and South, come to 
realize the fact that violence begets violence, and that 
no people can be safe where law is ignored or disregarded 
on the merest pretense, then perhaps we may look for a better 
state of things than can possibly exist under present condi- 
tions. To attempt to right wrongs, real or imaginary, in the 
present lawless way is simply to invite lawlessness in return. 
The negro is a human being and possesses all the attributes of 
human beings. As such he must be treated if peace and har- 
mony are to prevail. Only in this way is it possible to prevent 
crime and disorder, with all their attendant evils. 
The South is largely responsible for the condition of things 
now existing in that section. It has only itself to blame. 
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We would suppose that thirty years would have taught the 
Southern white man that it is far better to practise the Golden 
Rule than to repudiate it by resorting to mob violence at any 
time. It has been well said that the New Orleans riot sup- 
ports the gloomy view that direct wreaking of lawless ven- 
geance on helpless objects fosters a spirit of inexcusable law- 
lessness for its own sake, and that habitual application of 
lawless remedies to criminals of one race begets indiscriminate 
disregard for the legal rights and mere human privileges of 
that race as a whole. This was shown to be true in the recent 
riots in New York City. The further thought is added that 
such a state of things as existed in New Orleans could not have 
happened in a civilized community unless its civic virtues had 
been enfeebled by a long training of indulgence in acts not 
more lawful but less absurdly senseless. 

That the time for reform in the method of dealing with 
negro criminals has not only come but is long past goes with- 
out saying. The law should take its course in every instance, 
whether North or South, whether the accused be white or black. 
It is a cowardly thing to refuse to give the black man a chance. 
It is beneath the dignity of any one calling himself an Ameri- 
can citizen to refuse this right. The negro has rights as well 
as duties. I believe that, if granted the former, he will take 
care of the latter. As a rule, when let alone he is both law- 
abiding and patriotic. An insult to his country’s flag is an 
insult to himself, and it is felt as keenly by him as by any 
other American citizen. It is not necessary to bring forward 
proof of this. History is full of examples of his bravery, his 
prowess. He has taken some part in all the wars of the coun- 
try, from the battle of Bunker Hill to the present, and has 
never been found wanting. He is still ready, willing, and 
even anxious to shoulder a gun in his country’s defense. He 
is neither a coward nor a traitor. All he asks is fair treatment, 
fair play—a human being’s chance. The question rests with 
the American people—with their sense of right and justice. 

The negro has been greatly misrepresented by emissaries 
from the South—so much so that his friends seem to be grow- 
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ing less while his enemies multiply. This is one cause of dis- 
content and restlessness on the part of the race. The better 
class of colored people is no more responsible for the conduct 
of the hoodlum element than is the better class of white people. 
Hoodlums are hoodlums, whether white or black, and they 
should be dealt with to the fullest extent of the law. The 
mistake of the South lies in its tacit sympathy with these law- 
breakers, while there are too frequent unions in deeds of vio- 
lence. Take the following as an example of this sympathy. It 
explains itself: 

“Edward McCarthy, a young white man who came to this 
city from New York several days ago, appeared before a police 
magistrate here in New Orleans. He was arrested yester- 
day morning to protect him from a mob, which was endeav- 
oring to lynch him because of some remarks he made in con- 
nection with the negro riot. McCarthy had said that negroes 
had white hearts—were as good as white men—and not all 
of them should be lynched because of the action of two of 
them. 

“*Do you consider a negro as good as a white man?’ asked 
the judge. 

“* In body and soul, yes,’ replied the prisoner. He was fined 
$25 or thirty days in the parish prison.” 


This is only one of many incidents where blind, unreasoning 
prejudice gets the better of judgment and defeats justice. Its 
purpose is to degrade and intimidate, and there is a strong 
showing of a strain of the vengeful element permeating such 
acts. To fine a man for the expression of an honest opinion 
when he is asked for it is barbarism pure and simple. Such 
a judge has no business to sit upon a bench that represents 
justice. 

It is this inability to express one’s convictions in any sense 
if it does not accord with Southern ideas of the race, or with 
the idea of its inferiority wherever found, that breeds trouble. 
This is supposed to be a free country. In it the anarchist can 
air his sentiments to the verge of declared purpose to assas- 
sinate; strikers can in the hearing of officers of the law make 
threats, and rioters can say whatever they will, to say noth- 
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ing of deeds—and what is the result? No such gagging of the 
mouths of these as of a man by fine, imprisonment, and bodily 
injury if he but dare to say that the negro is the equal of a 
white man. There are thousands of negroes the equal of the 
best of white men, in body, mind, and soul, and the superior 
of tens of thousands who can boast nothing in a mental or 
moral way—yes, or in a physical way either, except that they 
are “white.” 

Such treatment as this creates the race antagonism we 
deplore. There are bad black people as there are bad white 
people, and this bad blood in the negro is aroused to that 
retaliatory stage where crime is committed. It is this state of 
things that brings it to the surface. It is not freedom per se, 
as some claim, though there may be cases of depravity as total 
as any found in the white race, which the negro has imitated 
in everything since he was placed here without his consent. 
There are some in all races that cannot stand alone, that need 
restraint ; and there are those to whom freedom from oppres- 
sion of any kind means simply opportunity to oppress in turn. 
This is seen daily in the conduct of the foreigners who come 
to us from countries that have held them in close subjuga- 
tion. The moment they step out from Castle Garden they 
pounce upon the negro race as an object of contempt and 
hatred, and one they can exercise their license upon. 

It is from cases like this, too, that the negro perceives that 
the statement so often made that the Southern people are 
the negro’s best friends is false—simply a play upon Northern 
ears, designed to win sympathy for the South and thus let it 
be left to do as it pleases in reference to the race, which they 
in reality ardently despise. The negro as a race will never 
consent to leave so vital a question as this, a question that 
means so much to him and those near and dear to him—that 
means so much to his future—to people that represent a sec- 
tion of country in which an official dares to fine a man for 
saying that a negro “in body and soul is as good as a white 
man.” 

In the new outlook for the United States it is a question 
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that will bear deep consideration—how can justice be as- 
sured the race that fought to make the country what it is and 
preserve its integrity, and that stands now in part as a bulwark 
against invaders, or willingly steams off to the Orient to pro- 
tect its interests wherever they may lie? In the face of the 
race riots, when no negro is safe, and the seeming powerless- 
ness of government to hold such in check or bring the guilty 
ones to punishment, there is little wonder that the darker races 
of the isles of the sea look with suspicion upon a people that 
permits such outrages to take place under the very flag we 
have asked them to look upon as a sign of sure protection. 
What guaranty have they that their fate will not be like that 
of the negro? What guaranty have they that, if they yield 
to this country’s will, justice will be done them? The doctrine 
of State sovereignty has been carried sc far that it seriously 
interferes with the provisions of the Constitution, and makes 
the amendments to that document to all intents and purposes of 
no force in reference to the negro. The South is permitted 
to do as it pleases, and the negro finds all the odds against 
him. His friends in the North and the few he may legitimately 
claim in the South are intimidated—made to feel that it is 
disgraceful to attempt to defend the black man or espouse his 
cause in any way. 

Much of the lawlessness on the part of the negro, therefore, 
ean be accounted for. With the injustice, the malice, hatred, 
and contempt because of color confronting him at every turn, 
all that is bad in the race is constantly being roused to assert 
itself. It is a continuous exercise of retaliation, which will 
grow as it rolls on unless some measures be wisely instituted 
looking to the protection of the race, to the meting out of jus- 
tice rigidly to any one and every one—but justice most rigidly 
kept within the law. Let justice be done in every case, and let 
the best element, both North and South, fearlessly unite to 
demand that the country shall be governed by law, not by 
lawlessness. It is a serious reflection upon the white race, 
which can claim so many years of advance in civilization, cul- 
ture, wealth—in all the power and material resources of this 
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world—that it must confess its inability to set proper examples 
for the belated races of the world to follow, by allowing in- 
dulgence in the lawlessness that has recently swept as a wave 
over the land. 

In no case has it been shown that lynching has proved an 
adequate remedy for crime. In no case has mob violence been 
productive of good. The opposite has been the rule. Retalia- 
tion has been engendered, desperadoes have been made still 
more desperate, and the innocent have suffered far more than 
the guilty. No attempt to disregard the processes of law—to 
defy legal authority—can bring about the desired results. 
Civilization itself is bound to go down before such repeated 
assaults upon law. The infection of lawless conduct will 
spread to an alarming extent, and the evil will be something 
terrible to contemplate unless our boasted Anglo-Saxon supe- 
riority shows itself superior to the mob, and to injustice; for 
until man is regarded as man, black or white, in North or 
South—until equality before the law is made something more 
than a name—we may look for such an increase in these peri- 
odic disturbances, these seasons of riot and bloodshed, as will 
appal the whole nation. They are bound to come, as effect 
from cause; and who will be responsible? 

W. S. ScarBoroucu. 

Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio. 


OOO O-O--O- OO 


IV. A Presa From THE SouTs. 


HE race problem that confronts the country and seems to 
grow in interest as the years advance is undoubtedly of 
far-reaching importance, both socially and politically. The 
great North, with its teeming millions and wealth, far removed 
from contact with the question and only indirectly influenced 
thereby, will be brought to realize, sooner or later, that the 
Southern white man faces a question of greater significance 
to the whole country than the tariff, trusts, or imperialism. It 
is indeed the “paramount issue” where the negro population 
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equals or exceeds the white. The threatening possibilities in- 
volved have attracted the thoughts of many of our eminent 
citizens. The race conference recently held at Montgomery, 
Ala., was promoted by representative men from every section 
of the country—men of national influence and distinguished 
for high character, culture, and patriotism. Their presence 
and utterances confirmed the truth of its far-reaching im- 
portance, not only to those immediately concerned but to hu- 
manity. The high aim of this conference has never been 
doubted or questioned. 

The solution of the problem so menacing to the political and 
social well-being of the South should, for this and other rea- 
sons equally potent, be left to the guidance and control of those 
vitally concerned. The South has less of racial antipathy to 
the negro than the North. The Southern white man and negro 
having been reared together with kindly feelings of interde- 
pendence, this prejudice was softened by the influences born 
of the protecting care of the master over the confiding ig- 
norance of the slave. It is admitted that this peculiar condition 
was not universal at the South; but it is claimed that from 
this relation has resulted whatever advancement in civilization 
the negro has attained. Association with and dependence upon 
the superior white race through his generations of slavery— 
albeit the South is not responsible for that condition—have 
rescued him from savagery and made him capable of receiving 
the impression of Christian civilization. An intelligent North- 
erner and prominent Republican who resided at the South for 
a number of years, and had employed the negro and closely 
studied his true relations to his white neighbor, was recently 
heard to affirm that the Southern white man was the negro’s 
best friend; that not only had he, with singular patience and 
fortitude, lifted himself out of the valley and shadow of pov- 
erty and want since the war, but that his strained shoulders 
had carried the negro with him. This frank and honest asser- 
tion of a typical Northerner is emphatically true. When the 
mist before the eyes of some of his political brethren at the 
North is removed by experience, they also will acknowledge, 
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we hope, that the white man of the South has been more the 
victim of persecution than his black neighbor. 

The Southern white man is the negro’s best friend. This is 
often illustrated by the forbearance shown him even when his 
worst passions have been inflamed by designing demagogues. 

The South claims the possession of knowledge superior to 
that of the North with regard to the negro’s wants, character, 
and condition. The Southerner is “on the ground” with gen- 
erations of experience and with every facility for accurate in- 
formation. The Northerner without this experience is nec- 
essarily ignorant of matters viewed principally through the 
distorted media of partizan newspapers and speakers. 

Considering the negro’s present status as a privileged factor 
in this enlightened white-race government, and recalling analo- 
gous incidents of history, his condition appears the most fa- 
vored of all races of whatever color that have come out of 
barbarism and ignorance to be guided and protected by the 
Caucasian. Every facility in the power of the impoverished 
South has been granted for his advancement. Yet this prob- 
lem—this paramount issue—instead of being solved remains 
the greatest menace to the social and political well-being of 
this unfortunate section. 

The homogeneity of the white race at the South cannot be 
sacrificed for the advancement of mushroom politicians. Edu- 
cation does not fit the negro for social or political equality with 
the white man. In the vanity of his newly-acquired and smat- 
tering knowledge of books, he is made arrogant and assertive 
of privileges that are more repugnant and less apt to be granted 
by the white man of the North than by him of the South. 

The persistent agitation of the negro’s social and political 
rights and equality with the white man will result, if not ad- 
justed, in his ultimate ruin. The frenzy of the mob, when 
maiden innocence has been defiled by a black brute, cannot be 
appeased by the law’s delay and the quibbling technicalities of 
the courts. Swift vengeance upon the criminal who in this 
heinous manner outrages God’s law and the sacred rights of 
virtue will ever be the rule, the right, and the duty of the white 
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man that is loyal to his race. No section of Christian civiliza- 
tion was ever subjected to such an ordeal as the South; and, 
in the name of all that is just and holy, have not her white men 


rights quite as sacred as the negro’s? During the negro’s single 
generation of freedom and so-called education and advance- 
ment, these revolting crimes have originated, and, according 
to statistics recently published, have increased instead of di- 
minished. 

It is conceded by all fair-minded men, both North and South, 
that giving the negro, along with his freedom, the unrestricted 
right to vote, was a great mistake. It has been termed by some 
“the crime of the century,” in that, eventually, it will work his 
ruin. 

The engrossing interest of the question has recently been 
manifested by discussions in some of the leading magazines. 
In the Forum for August, General Grosvenor, of Ohio, begins 
a paper on the subject as follows: “If I for one moment be- 
lieved it possible that in any contingency I could have feelings 
other than those of absolute fraternity and cordial good will 
toward the people of the South, I would not put pen to paper 
upon the subject matter of this article. All my animosities of 
the war period have been long since lost sight of.” These are 
noble words and are appreciated by his fellow-citizens of the 
South, whose great desire is that others who discuss the ques- 
tion may be animated by the same lofty motives. But the 
honest conclusion of the gentleman, that the negro’s privilege 
to vote in the South should not be restricted, we as honestly 
believe to result from ignorance of the true conditions. It is 
further believed that with the experience of personal contact 
and observation the distinguished Ohioan would change his 
opinion and agree with those of the North as well as the South 
who have personal knowledge of the question. 

Two notable articles, which discuss the problem in its many 
phases—political, social, and educational—appeared in the 
Popular Science Monthly and the North American Review for 
June: one by Professor N. S. Shaler, of Harvard University, 
and the other from the pen of Professor J. R. Straton, of Mer- 
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cer University (Ga.). These thoughtful papers from the 
North and South, and by gentlemen distinguished for scientific 
attainments and study of Nature and her laws—whose habits 
of thought and training have especially adapted them for seek- 
ers after truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth— 
should invoke universal attention and consideration. 

What the people of the South desire is the untrammeled 
right, within the Constitution, to regulate this race question, 
since it affects so materially their, home life. Restricted 
suffrage is believed to be an important step toward the adjust- 
ment of the difficulties; and, in the interests of humanity, the 
South demands the control of a question so fraught with the 
destinies of its own people. 

Race prejudice is seemingly inherent in all men. The en- 
lightenment that comes with intellectual culture may temper 
its exercise with forbearance ; but the instinct is there and can- 
not be eradicated, save perhaps in poetry and romance, as where 
the love of the gentle Desdemona is sacrificed to the blind and 
brutal jealousy of the dark-hued Moor. Any tendency to 
mongrelism should not and cannot be tolerated at the South. 
Enforced political equality does not imply social privileges to 
the negro; yet it would seem that the accident of his birth at the 
South and the avarice of our ancestors who sold him into 
slavery have imposed upon the Southern white man the re- 
sponsibility of transforming him, within a single generation, 
into a refined gentleman and useful citizen. Wherever the 
Caucasian has come in contact with an inferior, either of the 
black, yellow, or red race, he either dominates or exterminates. 
Amalgamation is but the prelude to degeneration and degrada- 
tion. The civilization of the ancient Greek owes its potent in- 
fluence upon the enlightenment of the nineteenth Century to the 
purity of that Caucasian blood that was kept inviolate. The 
age of Pericles and Alexander, with its grand achievements 
in molding the destinies of the civilized world, is a striking 
illustration of the supreme mission of the white race. The 
South, inspired by the old Roman’s reverence for his house- 
hold gods, claims the right of holding sacred this heritage, 
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and like him to keep pure and undefiled the spirit that worships 
at the family shrine. He that pollutes this divine inheritance 


can be thought of only as one who— 


“Like the base Judean, threw a pearl away 
Richer than all his tribe.” 
WALTER GUILD. 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 














A PSALM OF BROTHERHOOD. 


I. 


THERE are times when I am moved to found a brotherhood ; 

To withdraw and be clean from the present evil order of the 
world ; 

To take vows of renunciation, poverty, equality, and the like. 

It sometimes seems to me that this is the only way to dramatize 
the law of love; 

The only way to disclose the brotherhood for which history 
reaches a myriad bleeding hands. 

But I know that this would really be the denial of brotherhood, 
the giving up of its spirit and substance; 

lor brotherhood is here, before my eyes. 

Wherever man is, 

Wherever a heart beats or a star shines, 

Wherever a beast fights or a worm crawls, 

Wherever a god comes to give his life on a cross or in a 
martyr-fire, 

Wherever a convict bears his chains or swings from his scaf- 
fold, 

Wherever a brakeman lies mangled under his train, 

Wherever a miner digs fuel from the earth while his children 
shiver and starve, 

Wherever the vulgar political huckster administers the affairs 
of State, 

Wherever the pulpit-slave preaches his servile piety, 

Wherever the plutocrat plots the economic massacre of the 
people, 

Wherever the academic soothsayer performs his scientific tricks, 

Wherever buyers and sellers administer the sacraments of as- 

sociation—knowing not the holy thing they do and 

promise to the world— 
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Wherever mothers and births and deaths are, 

Wherever life and its unceasing change, 

There is brotherhood: 

The brotherhood in which all the worlds were founded ; 

The brotherhood in which we each had our birthright and 
being before our world was. 


II. 


Let me not say, Lo here, or there, is brotherhood! 

For the ever-ascending common life is the one sole brother- 
hood of man, and the brotherhood of all the gods; 

The brotherhood that is the real and visible presence of the 
Most High; 

The brotherhood that is terrible to all who are not lovers of 
its fellowship ; 

The brotherhood against which the world has no weapons that 
can be lifted, save to turn to ashes in the hands that lift 
them ; 

Nor can any monopolies or competitions prevail against its law 
of selfless love, nor any legislations or ballots or bullets, 
nor any priests or temples. 

I need not wait for some institution to fulfil my sovereign 
brotherhood for me; 

For brotherhood comes to remove institutions, so that its 
fellowship may have free course and be glorified. 

I dare not say, Come, let us escape from the monopolies that 
devour the people, from the governments that betray them, 
from the competitions that slay their souls ; 

For I can escape only by creating for myself a selfish order 
still more evil, though it should seem to be a shining 
sacrifice. 

I will not flee from brotherhood to bondage by separating my- 
self into some brotherhood of my own making; 

I will not surrender my sacred freedom to vows nor covenants ; 

For it is in the freedom of my soul that brotherhood has its 

throne. 
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A PSALM OF BROTHERHOOD. 


ITI. 


I will arise and be the brother that I am; 

The brother that I was before Moses or Jesus spake; 

The brother that I was before St. Francis or Mazzini came; 

The brother that I was before Marx or George went pre- 
paring the way of the Lord. 

The brotherhood in me speaks to the brotherhood in the down- 
most man and the upmost man. 

Brother plutocrat, brother political huckster, brother pulpiteer, 
brother academic juggler—we are one in our degradation, 
our want of pity, and our self-conceit. 

Separate, we fall still lower in the service of our lost selves; 

Together, we may rise to the selfless service that is freedom 
and the joy of heaven. 

Patient toilers in the factory, in the mine, in the sweatshop, 
on the farm, on the sea—let me stand with bowed head 
and measureless shame before you; 





For I am a parasite on you; 

Your toil is my bread, your blood my drink; 

Even while you feed me, even while I rob you, let me help to 
break your fetters, so that you may free yourself from 
me, and free me from my shame by sharing with me some 
of your over-portion of the world’s real work. 

Dear sister in the street, where our hideous virtue has driven 
you, let me touch you tenderly, reverently ; 

For I am not deceived about you by the monstrous morals 
of the world; 

Beneath all the seeming, I see the virgin whiteness of your 
soul ; 

Yea, I kneel to you as a shrine; 

For I see hid in you the spirit-beauty of one who gently took 
from my hand the sword I meant for tyrants and bravely 
sealed my heart with the love of the brotherhood. 


IV. 


I will sell all that I have, and leave all to follow the brother- 
hood of the glorified common life that draws near— 
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The heroized common life that is man’s awakened godhood. 

I will give to him that asketh, and from him that would bor- 
row I will not turn away. 

I will defend myself from no attacks, and claim for myself no 
rights. 

I will love as the sun shines, giving all there is of me to 
those who are called good and to those who are called 
evil, making no discriminations, measuring no gift. 

I will ask no reward for service save power better to serve, 
no wages for love save capacity for greater loving. 


V. 


Having left all, I have found all. 

Calling nothing my own, all the universal tides bear infinite 
wealth to my soul; 

I have all that God has, and I am all that God is. 

The universe and I at last understand each other; we know 
each other’s secret, and between us is the peace that passes 
explaining. 

The secret is this: I love; therefore, I am free. 

Loving every one and everything, no harm comes to me from 
any one or anything. 

Through the service of the selfless love to which the brother- 
hood has led me, I have made the universe helpless to do 
anything but good. 

Georce D. Herron. 

Grinnell, Iowa. 
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FROM THE NATIONAL PLATFORMS OF I900. 


Democratic Party. 


We favor an amendment to the Federal Constitution providing for 
the election of United States Senators by direct vote of the people, and 
we favor direct legislation wherever practicable. 

People’s Party. 


We demand direct legislation giving the people the lawmaking and 
veto power under the initiative and the referendum. A majority of the 
people can never be corruptly influenced. 


Middle of the Road Populists. 


We demand the initiative and referendum and the imperative mandate 
for such changes of existing fundamental and statute law as will enable 
the people in their sovereign capacity to propose and compel the enact- 
ment of such laws as they desire, to reject such as they deem injurious 
to their interests, and to recall unfaithful public servants. 

Social Democratic Party. 


We demand the adoption of the initiative and the referendum, pro- 
portional representation and the right of recall of representatives by 
the voters. 


_——— 


LL cbservant students of popular government must be im- 
pressed with the great progress that has been made in 

the last ten years in English-speaking countries in regard to a 
far-reaching political reform likely to exert a grave influence 
upon our constitutional systems. It has not been long since 
the terms, “the initiative” and “the referendum,” were almost 
unknown in the English language. Some who knew them 
could not tell what they meant. The government of Switzer- 
land was a closed book to all but a few careful students of com- 
parative politics. Readers of Freeman may have noted his en- 
tertaining account of a primary assembly of citizens in some of 
the mountainous rural cantons of Switzerland, where in the 
Landsgemeinde the people voted their own laws by show of 
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hands; but, as for the legitimate successor of legislation by 
mass-meeting, the referendum, it had been generally over- 
looked. When this institution made its appearance in the Swiss 
federal system, to which it was transferred from the cantons in 
1874, there was greater chance of its gaining some notice out- 
side the country where it is a native growth. As a matter of 
fact, this was the natural result in a short time; and to France, 
Belgium, England, America, and Australia came accounts of 
this interesting development in popular government. 

There are jangling voices, however; not all are in unison. 
Indeed, there is considerable testimony to be got out of the 
Swiss experience which is not entirely favorable to the refer- 
endum even in its home country, where we must conclude that 
the environment is better suited to its thriving than in some 
other lands. To-day there is scarcely a country in which great 
bodies of the people do not know that the “initiative’ 


’ 


is a sys- 
tem by which the citizens may originate bills and have them 
referred to the people, and that the “referendum” is a consti- 
tutional device by which the people may demand a vote upon 
and may repeal bills already passed by the representative legis- 
lature. The referendum thus becomes an agency that super- 
sedes, or at any rate materially modifies, the representative 
system of government. It commends itself at once to the curi- 
ous attention of men in all countries in which this system has 
been established and its weaknesses have been revealed. It 
has been made the subject of scientific study and popular dis- 
cussion in Belgium, and to a somewhat less degree in France. 
It is discussed from time to time in England, and closely in- 
terests her most incisive students of constitutional subjects. It 
has won a goodly share of attention in Canada and Australia, 
while in the United States it has swept the country like a 
wave. 

Claiming the interest here at first of the Socialist and Labor 
leaders, it grew to be a demand that was generally. incorpor- 
ated in the platforms of the People’s party. The referendum 
then made its way into the platforms of the Democratic party 
in Nebraska, Massachusetts, and many other States ; and finally 
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this year it has been raised to the national Democratic platform, 
occurring also in the national platforms of the two wings of 
the Populist party as well as one or two more of the minor 
political factions that have placed Presidential tickets in the 
field. Mr. Bryan’s sympathies are known to be on the side of 
direct legislation by the people, and the propaganda makes 
rapid headway throughout the country. At least one common- 
wealth in the United States—South Dakota—has lately 
amended its constitution so as to introduce this reform in the 
legislative practise of the State; while the change is pending in 
Oregon and some other Western States. 

When the subject is analyzed and resolved into its parts in 
the light of history, it seems like an extraordinary develop- 
ment. From a few governors in administrative offices to a 
parliament or legislature representing the whole people was a 
long step, and one that we Anglo-Saxons took only gradually 
and with a certain amount of caution and reserve. The Ameri- 
can system of checks and balances, which is the British system 
of Montesquieu’s time crystallized in a hard and fast written 
constitution, illustrates this fact at one stage of the develop- 
ment very pointedly. We were not willing to go headlong into 
a government by parliament—as the French nation did, for 
instance, in the closing days of the eighteenth century, with 
results so disastrous to itself. We adopted popular forms more 
gradually and sought to add certain complications, so that the 
process of government would not suffer from any sudden gust 
of popular passion. Our constitutional development has been 
of the more natural sort, and the representative system when 
it was introduced presumed certain things to be true. It was 
assumed that the people who exercised the suffrage would co- 
operate in each district to choose representatives from among 
“the wisest and best,” as some of the early constitutional 
writers expressed it. It was assumed that in each community 
there would be so much pride, not to speak of the considera- 
tions of self-interest, that the citizens would return men of 
more than the average amount of knowledge, character, and 
capability. It was not foreseen that in a democracy they could 
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by any chance be brought to the point of voting for delegates 
who are in many respects the least fit to represent them, which 
is not far from being the case under the “boss” system as it 
manifests itself to-day in some parts of the United States of 
America. 

From the point of having for lawgivers a representative body 
of “the wisest and best,” drawn from widely-separated areas 
and from different social classes, to a lawmaking body that 
includes the entire voting electorate, seems to the student of 
government a radical departure. How can it be, many will ask, 
that hundreds of thousands and even millions can legislate for a 
State with the same wisdom and certainty and effect as a few 
who are specially appointed to the task? It is plainly an im- 
possibility—except by some such device as the referendum, by 
which mere physical difficulties are overcome, though it is a 
question whether there do not remain other obstacles that are 
not to be surmounted so easily. Even if it be possible to take 
the sense of multitudes of people in regard to a legislative 
measure, is there any advisability in doing so from the abstract 
point of view of those whose only concern is for the greatest 
good of society? If representative parliamentary government 
were in reality to measure up to the high standards that theory 
has set for it, one could answer this question in the negative 
unqualifiedly. When, however, the weak places of the present 
system are discovered, and such offensive evils are developed 
as those, for instance, which have made the politics of America 
so notorious for many years, it is perhaps not to be wondered 
at that there should be a grasping after what may appear to be 
even a straw. 

It is not to be doubted that much of the favor accorded to 
the referendum in America, among informed men at any rate, 
is to be traced to the fact that there has lately come about a 
notable decline in the character and influence of the State legis- 
latures. The people’s distrust of these bodies has been spread- 
ing and growing intenser till it is to-day one of the most strik- 
ing of modern political tendencies in the United States. The 
referendum at once suggests itself as a method by which the 
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legislature’s influence may be broken, and it would seem that 
another system, if not ideal, may perhaps be better than that 
which has preceded it. A very practical question, however, 
arises in this connection. We must ask what reason we have 
to believe that the people who have shown so little capacity in 
the choice of men to represent them will display any greater 
discrimination in regard to measures. Are they indeed so good 
judges of concrete propositions, many of them of a difficult 
kind, as they are of human character? Is there not much 
psychological and sociological evidence to show that a large 
proportion of average men can distinguish men better than 
books, newspapers, bills, or laws? Their daily experience is 
such that they know a man better than a law. They know what 
they call a good man, a selfish man, an able man; and, though 
their judgment be sometimes at fault, when citizens of a com- 
nunity are left to themselves and are not corrupted and misled 
by designing leaders they are not wholly without this power 
to draw simple distinctions. 

And where there are dishonest leaders, or “bosses,” is there 
proof to show that these would find it more difficult to gain 
their ends at an election for measures than at an election for 
men? This question has not been answered up to this time, 
and many persons of conservative inclinations regarding con- 
stitutional subjects would like to have it answered out of the 
natural experience of mankind before they are willing to cast 
off the representative system as if it were some outgrown gar- 


’ 


ment inherited from another time. 

It is likely that too much attention has hitherto been given 
to Switzerland in regard to the referendum, while not enough 
guidance has been sought in our own Anglo-Saxon experience. 
It is only lately that there has been any appreciation of the fact 
that the referendum existed anywhere outside of Switzerland. 
America has known the direct principle in lawmaking through- 
out a long period, though even in the United States,-where so 
many are asking that the Swiss example shall be followed, 
there is now just beginning to be a realization of the fact that 
the referendum is not a new thing in our practise. The town- 
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meeting, the primary assembly of citizens in New England, has 
existed since government in America was first established. 
Constitutions and constitutional amendments are submitted to 
the people in nearly all the American States. State capitals 
are rarely removed except with the approval of the citizens at 
large. The conventions that frame the constitutions, looking 
about for new agents to supersede the discredited legislatures, 
now submit to popular vote subjects of many different kinds; 
and, as already indicated, in South Dakota general authority is 
conferred upon the people to vote upon their own laws. Laws 
providing for the incorporation and organization of banks of 
issue and discount are sometimes submitted to popular vote, as 
are acts that propose an increase of the State’s indebtedness 
beyond a certain limit established by the constitution. The 
people are called upon not infrequently to determine whether 





loans shall be created on the State’s credit for the erection of 
State capital buildings, the execution of various kinds of public 
improvements, and for other purposes. There is of course no 
question as to the legislature’s right to submit such matters to | 
the arbitrament of the citizens when the constitution specifically 

authorizes it; indeed, it is a duty of the legislature that it can- 

not escape. 





When laws are to be submitted to popular vote, however, 
and no authorization for such a vote is contained in the State 
constitution, there is only one of two courses open to the legis- 
lature. It is a rule in American public law that any agency 
or tribunal exercising delegated power may not re-delegate it. 
The State legislature is such a body. It acts under authority 
derived from the sovereign people and expressly delegated to it 
by and through the constitution. It is not permissible for the 
legislature to decline to perform the task set for it, the task 
of making laws, and pass it on to some other body. The legis- 
lature could not resign its functions in favor of the governor, 
the courts of justice, or any extra-constitutional body, as for 
instance a board, or a commission. No more can it refer its 
work to the whole people. The legislature, in short, cannot 
escape its just share of responsibility as an organ of the gov- 
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ernment. In this view corroboration is found in a long line of 
opinions from the American State courts; and the submission 
of laws to popular vote, when the constitutions say that they 
shall be passed definitely by the representative legislature, is 
clearly an irregular and invalid proceeding. 

If, however, the legislature for any reason, as because of 
its timidity or indisposition, should desire to evade its duty, 
there are, as already said, two avenues of escape. The measure 
may be passed in the form of a constitutional amendment, which 
must then go to the people for ratification, or the legislature 
may ask the people for their advice in an unofficial way. The 
first alternative is a familiar one. Constitutional amendments 
are passed in increasing numbers and with increasing fre- 
quency. For a long time a modifying and liberalizing tendency 
has been at work in regard to constitutional law in the United 
States. Constitutions have been growing longer, and they have 
become repositories for legislation regarding many subjects 
that could not in any strict or accurate sense be considered ger- 
mane to a constitution at all. Statutory law, formerly passed by 
the legislature, is now disguised as constitutional law, contrib- 
uting greatly to the confusion of legal ideas and standards 
in America. What in other countries would be definitely ex- 
cluded from a constitution on account of its trivial or mutable 
character has pressed its way into the American State consti- 
tutions. 

The legislature, which does not have the general power of 
submitting statute law to popular vote except in South Dakota, 
does possess general authority regarding the submission of con- 
stitutional amendments. Whenever a subject comes up con- 
cerning which the people’s representatives are in doubt, there 
is this course open to them: they may embody the measure 
in a constitutional amendment, and in that way refer it to popu- 
lar vote. In recent years the question of prohibiting the manu- 
facture and sale of alcoholic liquors, a moot point of consid- 
erable difficulty to weak legislatures, has frequently been sub- 
mitted to the people in the form of an amendment to the con- 
stitution. Although a measure of this kind could not in strict 
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justice be incorporated in a constitution, yet, in common with 
many others quite as extraneous in character, it is commonly 
dignified with a place in the fundamental law of the States. 
There is no authority in the American constitutional system 
with power to prevent such a departure from sound organic 
principles. There is indeed a strong public opinion in favor 
of the practise, since it is one link in a long chain of restric- 
tions with which Americans are now closing in upon their State 
legislatures. The distrust of these bodies has become so great 
that the disposition to introduce the people as a direct agency 
in government is increasing constantly. There are few in a 
democracy who will stop to consider the strength of historic 
tendencies and traditions regarding points that appear to the 
masses to be purely academic when anything stands between 
them and the attainment of a purpose. 

The second method by which the legislature may escape the 
full measure of its responsibility as a lawgiver is to submit a 
statute unofficially. It dare not pass the law in such a form 
that its taking effect will be conditional upon a favorable vote 
of the people of the State. Since the passage of the New York 
Free School law in 1849, there have been few legislatures bold 
enough to attempt so open a violation of the rules and prece- 
dents of the American constitutional system. The legislature 
may, however, ask the people for advice concerning a matter 
upon which it has not yet acted. For instance, the legislature of 
New York a few years ago required the people informally to 
pass upon a disagreeable point as to the employment of convicts 
the products of whose hands would come into competition with 
free labot. The legislature of Massachusetts, another State 
little behind New York in the weight and authority of its ex- 
ample, recently took the sense of the people with reference to 
granting municipal suffrage to women. These were mere 
propositions, not laws. The poll of the people was binding 
upon no one, neither upon the citizens nor upon their repre- 

‘sentatives. The legislature, being in possession of the informa- 
tion it desired, could still pass a measure in reference to this 
topic or not, as it chose. The constitutionality of such a device 
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can certainly not be questioned, and the legislature’s position 
when it pursues this policy remains quite secure. 

In regard to local matters the American State legislatures 
can work with a freer hand. Subjects of the greatest variety 
are submitted to popular vote in cities, counties, towns, and 
other local districts. There is not a State in the Union in which 
the legislature does not submit questions pertaining to local 
government to the citizens residing within the jurisdiction of 
that government. The legislature may do this either by virtue 
of the authority it derives from the State constitution, or by 
reason of its extensive native powers over municipalities and 
the local political subdivisions of the State. There are in the 
main three large classes of measures submitted to a vote of the 
people in the localities: (1) City charters, local government 
acts, and bills affecting the form and character of the local 
governments ; (2) loan bills, financial proposals, and measures 
authorizing local officers to borrow money and levy taxes for 
various local purposes; (3) vexed questions about which the 
people may become much wrought up, such as prohibition of 
the liquor trade and the running at large of domestic animals. 
As the peaceful acquiescence of the people in a measure defining 
public policy is much to be desired, difficult questions of this 
character are often submitted to them to avoid social friction 
later on, when the law comes to be administered and enforced. 
When the people have made the acceptance of the law their 
own act it is conceived that they will obey it more willingly. 
These local referenda are features so characteristic of the 
American political system to-day that it would be difficult to 
suggest any substitute at all satisfactory to great bodies of the 
people. 

The selection of sites for county capitals; the adoption 
of city charters ; the annexation of territory to a county, town, 
or city; the creation of a loan to erect court-houses or jails, 
repair the roads, or enable the local corporation to engage in 
other works of public improvement, to build or furnish school- 
houses, purchase or improve water systems or lighting plants ; 
the prohibition of the sale of intoxicating beverages within town 
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or county limits—all are matters concerning which the sense 
of the people is frequently sought and secured. 

The courts, with few exceptions, have upheld the local refer- 
endum. The submission of such questions to popular vote is 
considered to be “constitutional ;” for, although it is in general 
true that the legislature may not refer laws to the people, but 
must pass upon them finally and definitively itself, it is con- 
ceded that the legislature has extraordinary powers in reference 
to municipalities, and that considerations of expediency make 
it desirable for a distant authority to consult with local agencies 
regarding local subjects and secure assurances that certain lines 
of policy will be agreeable to a majority of the citizens. This 
theory, whether it be sound or not from the standpoint of politi- 
cal philosophy, is at any rate well established legally. It has 
strong support in American practise throughout a long period 
of years. The highest State courts have recognized the distinc- 


tion between State laws passed to apply to the whole common- 


wealth and State laws to apply to the local districts thereof. 
They defend the referendum in the latter case with as much 
uniformity as they have exhibited in the former case in deny- 
ing the contention for the constitutionality of lawmaking by 
popular vote. If the line of argument may seem not quite clear, 
except to the legal mind, it must be remembered that the differ- 
ence exists and must therefore be taken into account. 

In connection with the local governments there are other 
legislative agents—the various local legislatures. The State 
legislatures pass laws for the local communities; so also do 
the local councils, governing boards, etc. The latter are estab- 
lished by the State legislature, and they act under delegated 
authority. It is plain, therefore, that they cannot re-delegate 
their power to the people and may not at their own instance 
submit by-laws to popular vote. However, if the State legis- 
lature or the constitutional convention should see fit to author- 
ize the local legislature to submit certain of its enactments, or 
all of them, it is a different matter. In South Dakota the people 
of municipalities and local districts have the general power of 
demanding a poll of the citizens in reference to local by-laws, 
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as they have also in Nebraska by virtue of recent legislation. 
Such a popular privilege is enjoyed in certain local districts in 
Iowa and California, and in San Francisco by the new charter 
of that city. 

Whether it be in State or local elections or laws, one striking 
fact is emphasized by the American experience—the strange 
apathy and indifference of the people respecting measures even 
of great importance. A larger vote is usually polled on a meas- 
ure having for its end the prohibition of the liquor trade than 
on laws in reference to any other subject. This is true of State 
prohibitory laws as well as those applying to towns or counties, 
usually known as “local option” laws. Even in a plebiscite on 
such a question there are usually many absentees, and the poll- 
ings show totals considerably below those for leading candi- 
dates. Nevertheless, there is much more public interest ex- 
pressed in “prohibition” elections than in most other referenda 
in America. A proposal to deprive many persons of their means 
of profit and livelihood and to regulate the personal habits of 
men comes closely home to them. Quite independent of any 
general philosophic notions that they may entertain as to the 
right or wrong of governmental intervention in such a case, 
all of which they might know or care very little about, they have 
deep concern that their liberty to use or to make, sell, or dis- 
tribute liquors shall not be interfered with. It is a subject, 
therefore, upon which a large vote is usually polled. 

Generally, too, a proposal to remove a county seat from one 
town to another will develop much popular feeling and interest. 
The adherents of the respective towns display a rivalry that is 
abundantly reflected in the return of votes on election day. 
Proposals for the creation of loans also appeal to large num- 
bers of the electors, especially when the subject for which the 
money is to be borrowed is of a kind to awaken extraordinary 
resentment or enthusiasm among the people. A bill that pro- 
poses to put a large sum at the disposal of politicians for no 
particularly good end will sometimes stir the citizens from 
their natural lethargy. A bill to purify the water supply of 
a city or to bring public utilities within easier reach of the 
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people is likely to ‘awaken the interest of a large number of 
voters. 

On the other hand, constitutional amendments and statutory 
measures of the ordinary sort are certain to be neglected at a 
referendum. They are treated with the utmost coolness, and 
those who do vote either for or against a measure oftentimes 
are not able to give their reasons why. Even though the 
elections on measures are held at the same time as the elections 
for individual candidates, and though the proposition may be 
printed on the same Australian “blanket” ballot, so that the 
voter need only place his cross-mark in a space reserved for that 
purpose, not more than one-half the electors who vote for 
President or Governor or Congressmen are likely to put them- 
selves to the trouble of saying either yea or nay. 

All this furnishes ground for discouragement to those who 
have closely studied this phase of popular government in the 
United States. We could wish that the results might be of a 
different character, especially when it is considered that the 
referendum is now in such general use and is likely soon to be 
even more widely employed, particularly in the Western States, 
where changes are easily and rapidly effected. If the people 
en masse are to enact their own laws, it is much to be desired 
that they should exhibit some real interest in and capacity for 
lawmaking. If they are to be our lawgivers they should be able 
and willing to form intelligent judgments concerning legislative 
measures. They should not be swayed by prejudice or selfish 
personal feelings. They should know why one law should be 
favored and another should be opposed, and should then be in 
the mood to record themselves on one side or the other. It is 
easy to see that it is somewhat difficult and expensive to take 
the sense of thousands of citizens, though the obstacles with 
present ballot systems are much more easily overcome than at 
a former day. If we are to consult thus intimately and directly 
with the people in regard to the making of laws, they should 
have some advice to give which it would be worth while for 
the government to be in possession of. If but a small faction is 
to vote upon a law, and its activity is only of a half-hearted 
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sort, we shall have to conclude that such lawgivers are far from 
being what we would wish them to be. 

Representative legislatures, it is necessary to admit, have 
been developing weaknesses of a most serious character. Are 
their shortcomings on the whole worse, however, than the 
disorders we may possibly invite when we tura to the refer- 
endum as exemplified to-day in Switzerland and America? 
This, it would appear, is still an open question, and one upon 
which all students of constitutional subjects the world over are 
eager for genuine knowledge and enlightenment, such as are 
only to be got out of our experience of men acting as members 
of the political society of which we are ourselves a breathing 
part. (Dr.) Ettts P. OBERHOLTZER.* 

Philadelphia, Pa. 





* Author of “The Referendum in America.” (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1900.) 











PROSPERITY PROBED. 

COUNTRY may be said to be prosperous when its 
A people enjoy justice, health, peace, and plenty. An in- 
dustrious people should prosper in a country having fertile 
soil, a favorable climate, and plenty of timber, metals, coal, and 
other natural raw materials. 

The true prosperity of an individual must include his devel- 
opment physically, mentally, and morally. A nation, being but 
an aggregation of individuals, can prosper only by building up 
the best men. National greatness requires individual great- 
ness—the outgrowth of just laws, equal privileges, and good 
government. 

The word prosperity has within a few years acquired a rather 
hackneyed use as a political term, signifying that, as a result of 
legislation or of a certain political policy, the country becomes 
prosperous. The writer will undertake to show that the present 
period of business activity and speculation is not true pros- 
perity, but is mostly a speculative boom for which we must 
suffer in the inevitable reaction; that it is not a result of tariff, 
nor gold standard, nor other legislation, excepting so far as 
power is thus given to the speculative classes; that it is, to 
some extent, the result of temporary natural causes; that a 
great effort is making to shape and exaggerate conditions of 
apparent prosperity for political effect, and to keep the show 
open until after the November elections; that schemers are 
breeding a panic and business crash, whichever way the 
elections go, and will afterward say, “We told you so; confi- 
dence has been impaired by the agitation.” The writer will 
also try to show the evils of the present “confidence,” or credit 
system, and the remedy. 

It is strenuously claimed by interested persons that the people 
of the United States are now passing through a period of un- 
usual “prosperity.” Mr. McKinley said recently, “We have 
prosperity at home and prestige abroad.” Mr. Roosevelt, in 
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his speech seconding the nomination of Mr. McKinley, spoke 
of him as “the President under whose administration this coun- 
try has attained a higher pitch of prosperity and honor abroad 
than ever before in its history.” Mr. Hanna, Chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, said in a July interview that 
“the principal issue in this campaign will be prosperity.” Parti- 
zan orators are vociferously informing the people that they are 
prospering. Political newspapers teem with claims that the 
country is experiencing “unprecedented prosperity.” It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the members of the Republican party agree 
upon a name for the present conditions ; they are committed to 
the assertion that it is really Prosperity, and that they are the 
cause of it all. 

When political parties expect to get or keep offices by using 
the argument of “good times,” or “hard times,” the conditions 
will always be greatly exaggerated and sometimes falsified. 
The word “Prosperity” is much used by the non-producing 
classes, whose wealth is forced from the farmers, laborers, and 
other useful classes who produce it. Thus when speculators, 
financiers, and capitalists are growing rich, under favoring 
legislation, they make a great noise about the prosperity of the 
country. Feeling their importance, they think they are the 
country, or all that is worth considering. Even the whole 
people, like an individual, may have a period of seeming pros- 
perity under conditions that cannot be permanent, and the 
reaction may cause injury greater than was the supposed 
benefit. 

The intoxicated man feels very prosperous. The prodigal 
seems to prosper for a time. The farmer may impoverish his 
land and prosper now at the expense of the future. Western 
cities get up “booms,” and each buyer of lots expects to unload 
them at a big advance. All know that the prices are fictitious, 
but each one hopes not to be the last holder when the bubble 
bursts. They are the same as gamblers—betting on probabili- 
ties. Production, trade, and finance are proceeding upon this 
plan, and the result will be disaster. Nature cannot be cheated. 
Action and reaction are equal in all things. Lassitude must 
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follow the use of stimulants. Standard economic writers have 
shown that there is a periodicity in the succession of good times 
and hard times, business activity and depression. They follow 
in cycles, as a result of imperfect monetary systems. 

Bankers are lenders. They control legislation. They want 
gold to be the only real money. Not one thousandth part of 
the world’s trade is or could be done with gold, on account of 
its scarcity and the tremendous volume of business. That is 
why they favor gold. Iridium, ten times as scarce, or dear, as 
gold, would suit them better. Business is done with substitutes 
for money, principally “debt obligations” or evidences of credit. 
Bankers lend these, not money, upon interest, and compel the 
community to make them silent partners and secured creditors 
in all business and enterprise. Thus, in order that bankers may 
reap millions in interest, a “credit system” is forced upon the 
people. This vast volume of credit, like an inverted pyramid, 
rests upon a small apex of gold, with an “endless chain” 
attached to it, and liable to be drawn, at any time, from its place 
by a panic-stricken people, or for exportation, when the whole 
structure must come down with a crash; for redemption is im- 
possible—though a plausible fiction. The present boom is 
largely the result of an inflation of bank credits. 


’ 


It may always be observed that “good times,” or times of 
“unprecedented prosperity,” come with an advance of prices— 
labor, farm products, and land slowly following other things. 
Wages are the first to drop and the last to rise in these changes. 
Dear commodities mean cheap money. At such times money 
seems to be plentiful, though there is no increase in its quantity, 
and all forms of money—gold, silver, and paper—are lowered 
in purchasing power by the vast volume of the competing 
medium of exchange called credit. 

Let us study the use and abuse of credit devices, as a cur- 
rency, in relation to existing conditions in this country. We 
have evidently copied some of England’s aristocratic banking 
methods. 

Mr. Lyman J. Gage, in his annual report as Secretary of the 
United States Treasury for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
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1899, arguing that the banks should be given the power of 
making the currency “elastic” or “flexble,” says: 


“While stability should be safely guarded, fexibility—the 
power of needful expansion—must also be provided. The 
exercise of this power, with proper limitations and restrictions, 
must be intrusted to the bank. There is no other agency that 
can wisely and efficiently execute it. In fact the banks do exer- 
cise that power now in regard to the larger part of that element 
which, rightly understood, really constitutes the currency. 

“It is a popular delusion that the bank deals in money. 
Money is an incident in its dealings—an important incident, no 
doubt, but, truly speaking, an incident only. The bank deals in 
credits. For a consideration, varying according to time, place, 
and circumstance, it gives to the public with whom it deals its 
own debt obligations in «xchange for the debt obligations of its 
dealers and customers. The obligations of the bank, thus cre- 
ated, are generally evidenced by a credit upon its books to the 
dealer, who has the right to draw upon it by his checks or drafts 
as his convenience may be served. The constant interchange 
of credits between the bank and its dealers, with the enormous 
volume of checks and drafts passing between buyer and seller, 
constitutes in the broadest sense the currency of the country. 
It is these instruments which trade uses in much the larger part 
of all its operations. Money—real money, gold or silver—plays 
but a small part in the multitudinous exchanges. The total 
money of the country—metallic and paper—is less than two 
thousand millions, while the ‘deposits’ of the commercial banks, 
State and national, aggregate more than four thousand millions. 
Whence comes this excess of two thousand millions on deposit? 
It represents, as indeed does the whole deposit fund, the un- 
used credits belonging to the bankers’ public, temporarily at 
rest in the bankers’ hands. Thus it comes that these checks and 
drafts (based on bank credits, not money) are rather instru- 
ments for the transfer of property and credit than for the reali- 
zation of money. They, however, perform in our domestic 
commerce and trade the same functions that the dollar note of 
the government or the fractional silver coin performs; that is 
to say, they are the agency by which goods are passed from one 
to another and by which trade accounts are settled. Thus it 
would appear that, in the department of our commerce, where 
checks and drafts and bank credits constitute the real currency, 
the movement of expansion and contraction is now governed by 
the mutual action of the banks and the business public.” 
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The borrower really uses his own credit, but, as he cannot 
draw checks upon himself, he exchanges it for the bankers’ 
credit, or “debt obligation,” the bankers thus drawing interest 
upon what they owe. This, Mr. Gage informs us, “rightly un- 
derstood, really constitutes the currency.” 

It is universally conceded that prices will conform to the 
quantity of the currency. Thus the national bankers claim the 
right to control the price level by controlling the quantity of the 
currency. Mr. Gage says, “in fact, the banks do exercise that 
power.” Enhanced prices are persistently called “prosperity.” 
Thus it is proved that the banks can turn on or turn off “pros- 
perity” as an engineer turns the steam on or off to move or stop 
a steam-engine. And this is the boasted money system of which 
“every dollar is as good as gold”—when the people do not want 
the gold, which is impossible of redemption when they do want 
it; a system by which bankers control all material interests— 
everything, everybody. Their rule is autocratic, or, as some 


say, plutocratic. They are closely organized and act in unison 
when their interests are involved. They can depress prices and 
invest in commodities and real estate, and then boom prices and 
unload at a profit of perhaps fifty per cent. They can lend bank 
credit and demand “real money” in repayment, or lend cheap 


money and receive back dear money. 

Mr. Gage evidently underestimates the present inflation of 
bank credits, for if all the money in the safes, pockets, and 
hoards of the people, and all lying idle in public and corporate 
treasuries, were added to the present “deposits,” they together 
would reach, perhaps, five thousand millions, which then would 
show over three thousand millions of air, inflated into our 
“actual currency,” which sets the price level. We berate the 
“trusts” for “watering” their stocks—their own stocks, which 
are of no necessary loss to the people. But what shall we say 
of the bank trust, or combine, diluting the purchasing power of 
the money of the people—gold, silver, greenbacks, bank notes, 
private notes, bonds, checks, drafts, and even copper cents, by 
inflating the “currency” with mere wind? They boast that 
every dollar of it is “as good as gold.” That is true; you can 
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buy with any of these mediums of exchange at the same price 
as if you paid gold, which only proves that gold has no “fixed 
value,” but that it slides up and down the scale of purchasing 
power with other forms of “currency.” All money, or cur- 
rency, including gold, is cheapened when commodities advance. 
The power of the bank combine not only controls the prices of 
all products but penetrates your safe and your wallet; and 
your money, gold included, may be worth less to you in the 
morning than when you safely put it away in the evening. 

The recent estimates of the Controller of the Treasury show 
that the bank deposits this summer approximate $8,000,000,000, 
or about four times the estimated actual money in existence. 
For reasons stated above, this indicates an inflation of bank 
credits of very nearly $7,000,000,000. 

Any one who will take the pains to run over the sworn state- 
ments of the national banks—their capital, their deposits, loans, 
and profits—will readily understand why lending wind, for in- 
terest, hidden under the crafty term of “elasticity” or “needful 
expansion” of the “real currency” of the-country, is a power 
that bankers insist ““must be intrusted to the bank, as no other 
agency can wisely [?] execute it.” They can turn on “pros- 
perity,” lend wind, create a boom, and try to ride into continued 
power on the wave of sham prosperity caused by their inflation 
of credits. Certainly this boom is based on “confidence”—of 
the bankers and speculators that their schemes will not be in- 
terfered with by the party in power. 

Yet Mr. McKinley, in his speech of acceptance, says that 


“legislation has been enacted whereby, while utilizing all forms 


of our money, secures one fixed value for every dollar, and 
that the best known to the civilized world.” He, of course, 
refers to gold as of “fixed value” and as “the best.” Should 
Alaska pour in enough gold to cheapen it below silver, at the 
usual ratio, as it was fifty years ago by the output of the mines 
of Australia and California, he would mean silver as “the best,” 
as his kind did then. Gold was even demonetized in some 
countries of Europe as “dishonest money.” 

The truth is, nothing in the universe has ever had a “fixed 
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value.” The qualities of things, as weight, color, hardness, 
ductility, etc., are intrinsic and permanent in things and can 
be measured by the senses, our hands, and instruments. Value 
is not a quality of a thing, but is a mental estimate of its useful- 
ness. It is an accident depending upon some person wanting 
it. Value is never intrinsic, but is always extrinsic; it is a re- 
lation between a living being and a thing. A thing may have 
immense value one day and none the next, or to one person and 
not to another. Gold is a commodity; we buy it with other 
commodities. When commodities are dear gold is cheap. If 
the purchasing power of gold could be “fixed,” then likewise 
could the value of all other commodities be “fixed,” and we 
would need no market reports. 

Speculative booms hurt many people both in advancing and 
receding. The present sham has a crop of failures, as shown in 
R. G. Dunn’s Weekly Review of July 14, 1900, which speaks 
of “the commercial disasters as yet resulting from an amazing 
rise of prices in 1899.” It is certain that prices will not re- 
main high permanently. The natural decline will cause a wild 
scramble to unload ; and, to realize on “debt obligations,” panic 
and a business wreck will probably result. 

This great rise in prices has several causes, and, as this con- 
dition is called “Prosperity,” it will be in order to analyze them. 
What caused this “amazing rise of prices’? A leading cause 
has been named—the inflation of bank credits. The next is the 
power of trusts, under the Dingley tariff act of 1897, to force 
prices upward. An exact transcript from our market reports 
shows that in 1899 there was am average advance of 43 per 
cent. in the prices of all the leading articles of trade made and 
controlled by trusts. 

The Year Book of the Department of Agriculture for 1899 
shows that “Prosperity” is not shared by the farmers; that 
farm products and farm animals in 1899, although vastly in- 
creased in quantity since 1890, had fallen off in value to the 
extent of $706,967,971. If the leading farm products of 1899 
had brought the same prices as did the same products in 1890, 
they would have brought to the farmers more than they did by 
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the sum of $2,609,437,584, an amount greater than all the 
money in the United States to-day. Perhaps the intelligent 
voting farmer may not appreciate this one-sided “prosperity.” 
He is not in the present boom excepting that he must pay more 
for what he buys; wages have not increased, while the wage- 
earner’s cost of living has shown an “amazing rise in prices.” 

Another cause of the boom is the Cuban and Philippine wars. 
War stimulates production and causes higher prices and specu- 
lation. Large numbers of workers being withdrawn for mili- 
tary service, there ensues an active demand for laborers, not 
only to fill the places made vacant but to produce a vast amount 
of supplies—clothing, food, munitions, arms, etc.—in addition 
to the ordinary demand. Merchants and speculators buy with 
all their cash and all their credit for a rise, and vast sums of 
money are expended for war purposes—money borrowed from 
the future. 

As to the tariff, it protects only capital. Farm products and 
labor are sold in competition with all the world. Wages in all 
countries are regulated by the power of capital and the price 
of land. Germany has a high protective tariff and low wages. 
A tariff that excludes imports produces no revenue, but puts an 
increased amount into the pockets of home capitalists. The 
tariff laws are intended to force the “pauper labor” of Europe 
to come here. The system of laws that made paupers of the 
masses of Europe will make paupers in the United States. 

Another cause of the boom is the influx of a tremendously 
increased production of gold. From 1880 to 1890 the average 
production annually was $105,589,200. Each year since then 
has shown an average output of $206,001,063, and in 1899 ths 
yield was $312,307,819. That the purchasing power or value 
of gold is declining in the world’s commerce is proved by the 
advance of the commodity-index number of the London 
Economist from 1,885 in July, 1897, to 2,240 in April, 1900. 
Silver is advancing while gold is cheapening. 

Still another cause is the free loan or deposit, by the United 


States Treasury, given to national banks in all the States, of 
vast sums of money. 
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Many things contributed to the depression of business during 
Mr. Cleveland’s administration. Natural reaction would 
make times more prosperous. It is unfair to say he caused the 
depression. At any rate, he was the idol of the Republican 
party and was repudiated by the Democrats. He was a strong 
advocate of the single gold standard, and with political friends 
is supposed to have voted for Mr. McKinley in 1896. 

But none of these causes are such that the party in power 
can fairly claim any credit for them. The recent financial act 
of Congress has not yet had time to show results. It gives the 
whole money system over into the hands of private citizens 
who own banks. They will work in their own interests. They 
are lenders; the people are borrowers. Their interests, there- 
fore, are opposite. 

If this Republic is not to go down, as did the ancient repub- 
lics, from human greed, we must abolish banks of issue. 
Issuing money is a function of government, and should not be 
delegated to citizens. We have no more need of national banks 
than we have for national farms, stores, or blacksmith shops. 
We should have United States postal savings banks. We must 
place corporations under general laws, making them useful to 
society, their charters conditioned upon obeying provisions 
regulating stock issues and transfers, official salaries, em- 
ployees’ wages and tenure of employment, dividends, etc. 

To be a true Republic, the people should vote periodically 
upon public questions directly, without the intervention of 
parties or candidates, the results to be binding instructions 
upon legislative servants, many of whom now imagine they 
are rulers. We are ruled by parties, and the parties by a few 
men. We must vote for things we despise in order to vote for 
the dominant idea in a platform. In fact, we vote for men, not 
ideas, and the men do as they please. The sentiment of the 
people rarely becomes crystallized into law. If they could vote 
periodically upon public questions, for or against a policy or 
doctrine directly, the trade of the trickster and political boss 
would be gone, and we would have justice; for the great com- 
mon people are honest at heart. Direct legislation alone will 
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save this Republic. To form a new party to fight a particular 
evil is to disfranchise ourselves. 

The ideal money of science is coined credit, but it should 
be the credit of the nation itself, limited to an ample per 
capita amount, remaining steady, a full legal tender, not re- 
deemable in any commodity, to be issued for value received in 
services or supplies given the nation by the individual and 
receivable by the nation for taxes, postage, land, or any pay- 
ment due the government. This is better redemption than 
coin redemption, which is a myth and a fraud, impossible and 
dangerous. Careful economic writers have proved that the 
price of gold, if demonetized the world over, would sink to 
near the price of copper. Its value as money is not a com- 
modity value, but is a fiat (or forced) value because it is made 
a legal tender. Benjamin Franklin, the great American phil- 
osopher, said that a pound of gold is not worth to man as 
much as a pound of iron. Gold is very limited in quantity. 
It isa commodity,and cannot fix the prices of other commodities. 
Fiat is folly as applied to a material thing, but is the only thing 
that can make real money, which is not material, but a legal 
power, and may be stamped on anything. 

The gold system means a credit, debt, and interest system. 
With a scientific money, values would be more stable, not 
placed upon an exportable basis. Money, even gold coin, is not 
value, but an evidence of credit. We should do business on a 
cash basis. Banks should be required not to lend their depos- 
itors money, and not to inflate values by simply lending credit. 
We might then have real “confidence”—that booms and depres- 
sions could not be forced upon us for speculation. 

Our nation has before it a worthy task—to develop our peo- 
ple and our resources—and should disdain to rule unwilling 
subjects or get gain by conquest. Let the bankers and the poli- 
ticians remember the fate of the toad in AZsop’s fables. The 
toad was both an inflationist and an expansionist, and in trying 
to appear as big as the bull he puffed himself up with air until 
he burst. HrraM MAINE. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





TRANSPORTATION OF THE WORLD’S WHEAT 
CROP. 


HE extensive famine in India, at a time when there is 

a plenitude of food products in many other parts of the 
civilized world, emphasizes a feature of the grain problem that 
is frequently overlooked by statistical writers. Those who pre- 
dict a scarcity of food in the near future through the exhaus- 
tion of available wheat-growing areas lay more emphasis upon 
the problem of the agriculturists in cultivating their crops on 
profitable lands than upon the difficulties of the transportation 
companies who have the work of distributing the grains to the 
markets of the world. In the whole story of the grain trade 
of this and other countries the problems of distribution have 
been far more important and significant than the scientific cul- 
tivation of the crops, and the future of the grain trade of the 
world will be determined largely by the success or failure of the 
transportation companies. 

Scientific agriculture has almost reached the limit of its 
development, and it will not increase the grain supply of the 
world to any appreciable extent in North America. Modern 
methods of planting, cultivating, and harvesting have increased 
the acreage about fiftyfold in many regions, and decreased the 
cost of raising a bushel of wheat or corn proportionately. The 
improvement in seed wheat has proved a mighty factor in the 
problem, and the application of special fertilizers as the direct 
result of careful soil analysis has been only a little less important 
in increasing our annual harvest of grain. Science has gone 
so far in these directions that the limit of acreage production 
seems almost to have been reached, and not even the most 
optimistic expect such a further increase in this direction as to 
affect very materially the annual harvest. 

The increase of the world’s supply of grain must, then, come 
chiefly through the extension of the wheat fields into parts of 
the world not now cultivated. This involves the more serious 
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problem of transportation. In a general way it may be said 
that the wheat problem has always been dependent upon the 
transportation question. The two have developed simulta- 
neously, and they rust continue to do so. 

Some interestinz figures and facts are furnished by our own 
grain trade, and that of our great rival in South America, the 
Argentine Republic. Our great West was known to be an 
immense wheat and corn producing land long before it assumed 
any importance in the world as a food factor, and it was devel- 
oped simply through the solution of the transportation prob- 
lem. Locked inland by thousands of miles of untraversed 
land, the golden harvests of the great West might have rotted 
in the soil for centuries without benefiting the world. Until 
the products could be distributed to the consumers they were 
little better than nothing. The key to the situation was the 
discovery of some adequate transportation system to carry the 
grain to the seaboard. 

Now the whole shifting of our wheat and corn belt has been 
due to the changes wrought in transportation facilities, and 
to-day the same struggle for better distribution of the grains 
of the world is going on. In colonial days the grains 
were raised chiefly on the seaboard, where they could be easily 
marketed; but with the opening of the Mississippi River the 
Western wheat belt received its first attention. The old river 
boats and barges could carry the cargoes of grain from the 
farms of the West to New Orleans, and thence they could be 
shipped by ocean steamer to other ports. This first opening 
of the grain fields of the West created such a change in the 
supplies of the East that the first of those many attempts to 
connect the Great Lakes with the Atlantic seaboard was dis- 
cussed seriously, and finally ended in the projection and com- 
pletion of the Erie canal. With the opening of this canal in 
1825, the grain fields of the West received a boom that has 


since made a whole continent rich. The ever-increasing stream 
of golden grain from the interior has stimulated transportation 
companies to great efforts, and new routes have opened up 
other and wider areas of grain land. For half a century now 
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the grain traffic of the lakes has tried to burst the natural bar- 
riers placed between these inland bodies of water and the sea- 
board, and an all-water route is still the dream of capitalists, 
grain-growers, and land speculators. With the reduction in 
the cost of transporting the grain to the seaboard, the price 
of wheat in Europe could be reduced and the growers would 
be assured of much better returns for their labor and invest- 
ments. 

The shifting of the grain centers has been caused directly 
by the opening of new routes for distributing the products 
of the fields, and one has but to study transportation devel- 
opment in this country to read the story of the wheat and 
corn fields. With the great bulk of the Western grain traffic 
moving through the Erie canal to New York, the railroads 
extended their lines to Chicago and beyond and attempted to 
open new areas of grain land, and thus gain the trade from 
the lakes to the seaboard. So successful were the railroads 
that for a time the eastbound traffic was diverted to a large 
extent to more southerly points than New York. The struggle 
between the railroads and the canals to carry the great wheat 
and corn crops is bound to result in the minimum of cost for 
handling, and each decade finds the distributing facilities better 
for the producer and consumer. 

The Northwestern wheat fields, with their boundless re- 
sources, have added millions of bushels to the world’s harvests 
in the last ten years, and their potential wealth has been made 
of actual value only through the operation of the transportation 
companies. There are still immense wheat districts in the 
Northwest that have not yet been touched by the cultivators, 
and railroads are now pushing their way steadily toward them. 
The struggle to open up these new Northwestern fields is a 
vital one to the commerce of the world. When they can be 
brought nearer to the Atlantic seaboard by means of the Great 
Lakes and canals, and a new route shall have been constructed 
to carry the grain in bulk to Europe without breaking cargo, 
they will create a new revolution in the food question of the 
world. That this may be an actual accomplishment within 
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the next half century few engineers and capitalists question, 
and the time may be much nearer than we anticipate. 

Meanwhile, North American grain farmers must enter seri- 
ously into competition with South America. For years the 
deficiencies of the wheat-eating countries were supplied by 
North America, and our exports have formed one of the great- 
est factors in our wealth. No countries in Europe, except 
Russia and Turkey, produce enough wheat to feed their own 
population. Russia has been exporting wheat largely, but 
often at the expense of its own inhabitants. Starvation and 
famine have stalked through Russia, as they now sweep across 
suffering India, while in many parts of the empire there was 
grain in abundance. Indeed, Russia exports wheat every year 
when thousands of its inhabitants are in actual need of it and 
on the verge of starvation. This is not due to greed, but 
simply to the lack of proper transportation and distributing 
facilities. No country is less closely welded together by rail- 
roads and steamship lines than Russia. She is a vast empire 
whose different parts have no means of knowing what the 
other sections are doing. She is undeveloped because she has 
not been properly equipped with transportation lines. Her 
wheat problems have consequently languished for ages without 
any chance of solution. When Russia is gridironed with rail- 
roads, as is our own country, she will become a more important 
factor in the food markets of the world than she is to-day. 
There are possibilities in her wide stretches of untilled wheat 
lands that need only the golden key of the engineer and railroad 
constructor to unlock. 

The vastness of the Russian Empire, and the difficulties of 
connecting the inland wheat fields with the seaboards, have 
hampered the development of her farming, and the commercial 
world has turned its attention to South America. The little 
Argentine Republic within a decade becomes a dangerous rival 
to the United States as a wheat-producing country, simply 
because she has the natural advantages for easy transporta- 
tion development. Following her lead, Chili, Brazil, Uruguay, 
and other South American countries are entering on the same 
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line of agriculture, and the exportable produce of South 
America amounts to millions of dollars to-day. The Argentine 
will probably export 75,000,000 bushels of wheat this year, 
and new land is coming into cultivation at a rapid rate all along 
the South American continent. 

All the profitable wheat fields in South America are located 
along the coast, and there is hardly an important agricultural 
section more than two hundred or three hundred miles inland. 
The cost of inland transportation would be higher there than 
in this country, and the farmers could not enter into compe- 
tition with wheat from the more northern countries. Most 
of the wheat is easily shipped direct from the cars to the 
ocean steamships, and thence transported to Europe. This cost 
of ocean freightage is naturally much higher than from the 
United States to Europe. There is little traffic from Europe to 
the Argentine, and the grain steamers have to return empty. If 
it were otherwise the United States could not hope to compete 
with the small South American republics. 

The cost of raising wheat there is much smaller than in our 
own country, and the difference in the transportation rates 
equalizes matters so that the American farmer can make a 
living. To land a cargo of wheat from Buenos Ayres or 
Rosario at any European port costs from two to three times 
the amount paid by the American exporters. Land is cheaper 
in this great southern wheat district, labor one-half as high as 
in the United States, and the fertility of the soil so much 
better that crops can be raised without the application of fer- 
tilizers and with very little scientific cultivation. Italian labor- 
ers are thronging to the Argentine at the rate of 100,000 to 
130,000 a year, and they are content with wages ranging from 
50 cents to $1.50 a day. The rich grazing lands along the 
coast that formerly supported immense herds of cattle are now 
being planted with wheat and corn. At the present rate of 
development the South American supply of exportable wheat 
should nearly double in the next five years, and if crops are 
not seriously injured by hot winds, frosts, and locusts, the 
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United States will find a steady and dangerous competitor for 
the grain trade of Europe. 

But here, too, the whole matter rests upon the development 
of transportation facilities and not upon the agriculturist. It 
will be a race for improving distributing agencies and not a 
question of developing the crops through modern scientific 
methods. The whole matter is taken out of the farmers’ hands 
and placed in the keeping of those who build railroads, steam- 
ship lines, grain elevators, and implements for transporting 
goods. The grain farmer is to-day helpless to improve his 
condition. He cannot control or influence the prices offered 
for his goods, and he cannot even predict the future of his 
industry. The improvement of the wheat grower’s lot in this 
or any other country will be absolutely dependent upon the 
activity, progressiveness, and success of those interested in 
developing the transportation possibilities of a country. The 
problem thus becomes one of engineering science, and it must 
be worked out along lines of competition that will enlist the 
best talent of the world. 

Russia has already made the initial step in the building of 
her Trans-Siberian Railroad to improve her chances of open- 
ing up new grain fields to the marts of the world. This great 
railroad will in time become the central line for innumerable 
feeders that will come in all directions from the Russian grain 
fields. The farmers, then, with their surplus of grain, can sell 
to those in need of it in other parts of the country. The ex- 
ports will increase proportionately, for there is no doubt that 
Russia could more than double her exports in a good year 
if she had the transportation facilities to collect the grain. 
Thoroughly equipped railroads, canals, and steamship lines 
penetrating wheat-growing districts do something mcre than 
merely carry the surplus crop to market. They stimulate the 
farmers to greater activity and induce them to extend and 
improve their acreage. Thus the crop multiplies rapidly, and 
activity takes the place of stagnation. 

The South American countries have just awakened to the 
possibilities of their grain resources, and wealth that can so 
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readily be converted into cash is sure to attract a population 
that is none too progressive at the best. But there can be 
little further improvement in that direction until ocean freights 
can be brought down to a lower point, where the grain can 
enter more dangerously into competition with that from the 
United States. What would the effect be upon our wheat 
growers if fleets of large grain steamers should be built for 
the South American trade, capable, by virtue of their size and 
slow speed, to transport the grain to Europe at a substantial 
reduction from present cost? Or if perchance the exigencies 
of trade should make it possible for the grain steamers to 
return to the wheat fields with paying cargoes of merchandise 
needed in South America, what changes would this create in 
the profits of our grain farmers? These questions are serious 
enough to ask because their solution lies within the realm of 
possibility. Indeed there are indications that they are already 
under consideration, and they may be solved within the near 
future. 

There is, of course, the same chance of improvement in 
transportation agencies in the United States, and no country 
in the world is more progressive in this respect. If the great 
Western wheat fields were distributed along our seaboard there 
would be no possibility of another country ever competing 
successfully with us in the grain markets of Europe; but with 
a thousand or two miles of inland transportation to overcome 
there are heavy freight charges to pay. By the time the wheat 
reaches the Atlantic coast its cost has been materially added to, 
and no low ocean charges can entirely overcome this disad- 
vantage. 

Europe produces more than one-half the wheat crop of the 
world, but her population is so dense that she consumes the 
world’s whole surplus, and North and South America are vir- 
tually the only countries that have any wheat to export. 
Between these two great wheat-producing regions and the con- 
sumptive markets of Europe the bulk of the intercontinental 
wheat trade of the world is carried on, and the ocean transporta- 
tion becomes the most vital in the future history of the wheat 
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problem. Australia is also entering the markets of Europe as 
a wheat producing and exporting country, and it may not be 
many years before that land will be a formidable competitor. Up 
to 1898 fully 95 per cent. of the wheat crop of the world was 
produced in the northern hemisphere, but the southern hemi- 
sphere looms up so rapidly as a new factor in the problem 
that past data furnish little for future prophecy. 

The world’s aggregate production of wheat in 1899 amounted 
to 2,725,407,000 bushels, and to distribute this immense crop 
to the consuming public has enlisted the best talent and skill of 
the age. Yct so insufficient are the transportation and dis- 
tributing agencies that parts of the world were without ade- 
quate food, while other lands had more than an abundance. 
The problem of the wheat grower is to maintain prices and to 
raise sufficient crops to realize a good profit on his commodity. 
He cannot create the markets, nor can he open up new fields 
of wheat land in distant parts of the country. When the dis- 
tributing agencies find new markets for his wheat, prices will 
advance, unless there is a corresponding extension of the wheat 
fields in new regions. The regulation of prices of wheat thus 
falls more into the hands of the transportation companies than 
into those of the producer. 

This fact is particularly emphasized to-day in the efforts 
being made to open a new market for our wheat in the Orient. 
The wheat fields of the northwestern coast of this country have 
been developed with less energy and interest than those of the 
central west, because of the enormous distance from the 
Atlantic seaboard. The heavy land charges robbed the farmers 
of nearly all their profits. Northwestern wheat in seasons of 
good crops could not be sold in New York or Europe at a 
profit, and during seasons of low prices considerable of the 
wheat was used as food for animals and farm stock. But if the 
Oriental countries can be induced to eat more wheat the north- 
western farmers will have a new market opened to them that 
will suddenly enhance the value of their farms. The attempt 
to introduce and popularize American wheat in the Orient will 
at least be made, and the transportation facilities for carrying 
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grain cargoes across the Pacific at the lowest possible cost are 
now hurrying to completion. This is a forcible illustration 
of how the distributive forces are the real factors in the wheat 
and grain problem of the day. 

With proper carrying and distributive facilities all over the 
world, famines such as that in India would become impossible. 
The granaries of the world are large enough to feed all the 
population of every country, but their fulness is of little use to 
a people a thousand miles away from any adequate transpor- 
tation line. The engineer and railroad and steamship con- 
structor have a duty to fulfil in the near future that will save 
the lives of millions from starvation. Unless transportation 
facilities keep pace with the increase of population of any 
country, famine is sure to come the first season there is a local 
crop failure. Crops do not fail in all parts of the world at 
once, and one great section should be united with all others 
so that it could easily pour its wealth of food into any other 
region where famine threatened. This necessitates, however, 
the gridironing of every populous land with railroads and 
canals, and the intersection of every great ocean and body of 
water with steamship lines. With the subjection of the half- 
civilized nations of the world to European or American rule 
there comes the new responsibility of feeding them. It is 
another part of the “white man’s burden” that the morality and 
ethics of civilization demand that we shall assume. 

GeorGe ETHELBERT WALSH. 
New York. ° 

















A CHRISTIAN HANDICAP. 


N five Monday papers, lying before me, representing four 
cities, are reports of seven sermons, by popular preachers, 
on Ruth the Moabitess. And the world is fainting, dying, 
wanting God! Are no women of the Christian era to be found, 
beautiful of character, worthy for example, pure in purpose 
toward God, steadfast in faithfulness toward men, that the 
Christian Church must suffer this periodical panegyric over 
Ruth and Portia? We have endured it now over ten years, at 
the first intimation of approach of the annual conventions of 
the various societies of women who have so largely helped to 
make this world a better place to live in. When shall benedic- 
tion become more fashionable than cursing? Alas that the 
“desire to damn” doth still stand a dominating influence in 
Christian civilization! Can it be that the churches, as well as 
the people outside, are playing a blind game of “follow the 
leader”? 

Some years ago I stood on the wharf at Point-du-Chene, 
New Brunswick, waiting for the steamboat to Prince Edward 
Island, while, before the human freight could be taken aboard, 
a cargo of sheep was landing. There was a clean and straight 
path up the wharf to the stock-yards, but the unaccustomed 
scene and noise had produced a panic among the sheep, which 
stood, evidently, waiting for their leader to decide upon the 
move. At last he started, but, instead of taking the straight 
road, ran from side to side, jumping over planks and barrels 
in his turnings, until, appalled at a pile of packing-boxes, he 
stopped and bleated. Every sheep in the flock followed. And 
there they huddled in terror till driven out by the drover’s 
whip. 

Just twelve months passed and I watched an agitated crowd 
collect at Printing House Square, New York City, in the 
twinkling of an eye. A gentleman in a white tie and a black 
coat, as he came out of the Post-office, imagined he saw some- 
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thing unusual in the sky, and stood for a moment steadfastly 
looking up into heaven. Immediately traffic was suspended and 
even street-cars, for the time, stayed, because every man and 
boy within hailing distance rushed to gaze at the wonderful— 
whatever it might be. And several policemen were required 
to disperse the crowd. 

Not many weeks afterward, during a strike in the city of 
London, I suddenly found myself in the midst of a dangerous 
mob, excited almost to frenzy by the harangue of a street 
preacher against the capitalist—a mob that would have meant 
plunder and bloodshed but for the promptitude and courage 
of Mrs. Ashton Dilke, who, though a social leader and in 
elegant visiting attire, stood erect in her carriage and, with 
clear, even tones, clean-cut argument, scathing denunciation, 
and ingenuity of praise for their manhood, caught the atten- 
tion and calmed the temper of that surging throng of hungry 
men. 

Within the last few years a panic has stricken society. An- 
other gentleman in a black coat and white tie—a celebrated 
American divine, who wields also a large influence across the 
sea, as he stood, himself the prince of lofty idealists, ever look- 





ing up into heaven—has seen a mirage. The busy woman of 
to-day—with her deeper interest in humanity and larger knowl- 
edge of its pain and need, with higher purpose for her home, 
herself, and her world, which her broader education and more 
practical religiou. training have brought her—has become re- 
flected in his sky. And, like the mountain to the man on the 
prairie or the distant port to the voyager across the North 
Sea, she is reflected upside down. Instantly he sounded the 
alarm and gathered an excited crowd, from Occident to Orient, 
to shout itself hoarse over “ The New Woman” and demand 
a reversal of herself—till I can but think of the London riot, the 
human blockade at Printing House Square, and the sheep at 
Point-du-Chene. 

The other day a well-known journal told of a funny man 
who inquired of a wit, “Don’t you feel tired of the new 
woman?” To which the reply promptly came, “Not nearly so 
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tired of her as of the folk who are talking about her.” And 
surely the reading public must have begun to feel just about 
that way. For this “new woman,” as discussed for ten years 
by both pulpit and press, does not exist. 

Is the Church also suffering so severe astigmatism that it 
cannot discern the very evident fact that the woman who has 
affected the anathematized mannerisms and mannishness—the 
arms akimbo, the cigarette, the bloomer, and most enthusiasti- 
cally the bicycle and golf—is not the woman with outside in- 
terests, but is among those who prate most persistently of 
“woman’s sphere ;”—a very old woman indeed, with surplus 
energy, plenty of time on her hands, and little to do? In fact, 
she is “in society,” and is the same woman that used to dote on 
embroidery and impossible birds and animals executed in crew- 
els. And, fortunately for herself and the world, both to-day 
and to-morrow, cycling and golf are infinitely more conducive 
to health than was the embroidery frame. 

Has sin ceased in the world, that the pulpit must seek out a 
fin-de-siécle fad from the comic almanac for its anathema? Is 
the world so happy or the way of life so easy for women to-day 
that misrepresentation and ridicule, even from men on whom 
the Church has laid holy hands, are necessary in order to teach 
us faith in God? So far as some of the Protestant leaders are 
concerned, in this desperate attempt to beat woman back into 
“her place’”’—from which she has never stepped—their sword- 
thrusts fall harmless because of their incomparable insult to 
the mothers of men, reflecting, as they of necessity do, foul 
stain upon the character of that Virgin Mother whose mem- 
ory for nineteen centuries the world has held dear, while the 
benediction of her Child has eased its pain. But the persist- 
_ent—I do not say wilful—misrepresentation, on the part 
of the clergy, leaders of thought in all the churches, whatever 
their creed, from the austere Cardinal to the least known 
preacher of the country circuit, has meant incalculable degra- 
dation of womanhood in the minds of men and consequent hurt 
to the world; for, where the thought toward woman is petty, 
righteousness and truth are never at a premium. 
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The pulpit ‘s still a mighty power on the earth; it wields 
a tremendous influence for the help or hurt of any cause. Let 
it, therefore, stop for a while in its singing and praying and 
philosophizing and get down to the lifting or the bearing of 
humanity’s cross. Let the clergy close the book of theological 
dogma and open their hearts to the present pain of the world 
and their ears to its ceaseless moan. Let their eyes become 
wide to see women, as well as men, staggering under burdens 
too great for them, and doomed, like the Israelite of old, to the 
telling of the due tales of bricks even without straw. Let them 
learn the meaning of children—born into this world cursed 
with evil inheritance, and from birth with evil environment— 
for whom the world and the Church have thus far provided 
only a policeman and a prison cell. Let them, under present 
social and political conditions, live with the multitude and not 
apart from it; and they will find neither time nor place for 
the idealizing (to the women of the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century) of Ruth, with her questionable methods of hus- 
band-hunting, or of Portia, with her equally questionable 
method of selection. But there will be, rather, the cordial join- 
ing of hands with both men and women who, down among 
the masses, are valiantly fighting for better social and political 
conditions for the “submerged” multitudes of America, work- 
ing against prejudice and laughter, for a higher and happier 
life right here in this world, believing and teaching that “the 
kingdom of heaven is within you.” 

Then and not till then shall the “Church Universal” have 
the right to sing, with Simeon, her Nunc Dimittis; and she 
will be so busy, while singing it, that her priests, having learned 
the Fatherhood of God, and that other divine principle, the 
Brotherhood of Man, shall forget to question what sort of 
petticoats either the “old” or the “new” woman is wearing. 
Then shall the Sunday service be so full of God himself that 
there will be no room, either in soul or sermon, for such dis- 
cussions. 

EvizABETH STARR-MARTIN. 

London, England. 











A CONVERSATION 


WITH 
ELIZABETH MORRISON BOYNTON HARBERT 
ON 


THE GENESIS, AIM, AND SCOPE OF THE WORLD’S 
UNITY LEAGUE. 


By B. O. FLower. 





©. Mrs. Harbert, will you kindly tell our readers something 
about the World’s Unity League—its genesis, aim, and scope? 
In the first place, when was it organized, and who were the 
chief promoters? 

A. Reflecting for a moment in order to reply succinctly and 
accurately to your question, two pictures seem to flash across 
the mental canvas. These pictures seem to be symbolic of the 
dual yet universal nature of the methods of procedure adopted 
by the League, and suggestive of the question, Are there not 
always two rivulets of thought and action before we obtain a 
strong current of influence? These are the pictures: The first, 
framed by the clustering hills of one of the most beautiful re- 
gions of the great State of New York, outlines the boyhood 
home of the Hon. Charles Carroll Bonney, President of “The 
World’s Congress Auxiliary” of 1893, of which the World’s 
Parliament of Religions was so notable a feature. May I give 
you, as an outline, Mr. Bonney’s own words ?— 

“During the organization and conduct of the World’s Con- 
gresses of 1893, I was led to feel that all my life had been a 
preparation for that work, and that in a thousand ways provi- 
sion had been made for its extraordinary needs. The begin- 
ning of the preparation was in the Sunday-school on Bonney 


Hill, New York—a hill overlooking the village of Hamilton 
from the south, the entire landscape being worthy of repro- 
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duction in story and song. While attending that Sunday- 
school I became deeply interested in what is now known as the 
science of comparative religions. One of the newspapers taken 
by my father published a series of nearly fifty articles under 
the title, ‘Religions of the World.’ A few of the subjects will 
indicate the scope of the treatment: ‘The Religion of the 
Druses,’ ‘The Religion of the Siamese,’ ‘The Creeds of the 
Negroes.’ Another series of articles in the same paper that 
greatly delighted me was entitled, ‘The World’s Reformers.’ 
This series included essays on Plato, Confucius, Zoroaster, and 
other great leaders.” 


As a result of his thoughtful gleaning through these fruitful 
fields, a rich harvest of facts and suggestions was presented, 
and enjoyed each succeeding Sabbath at the Sunday-school, 
where young Charles Bonney met a number of theological 
students from the adjacent seminary. 

The second picture is that of the home of the poet-sisters, 
Alice and Phcebe Cary, of whom our beloved Whittier thus 
wrote: 

“Alice and Phoebe Cary! 

Who from the farm-field singing came 
The song whose echo now is fame; 
And to the great, false city took 

The honest hearts of ‘Clovernook’ ; 
And made their home beside the sea, 
The trysting-place of Liberty.” 


Of the influences radiating from that home (which for fifteen 
years was the Truth-seekers’ Salon), Rev. Charles Deems 


gives a delightful summary in a paragraph. May I repeat it to 
you ?— 


“Of the spiritual teachers all are welcome at any time, from 
the Roman Catholic John Jerome Hughes to the eloquent 
Universalist Chapin and the adjective-yet-to-be-discovered 
Frothingham. There is Horace Greeley, perhaps especially en- 
joying the famous Quaker sermon which Oliver Johnson of 
the ‘Independent’ is telling; Edwin Whipple, Samuel Bowles 
of the ‘Springfield Republican,’ Justin McCarthy of the ‘Lon- 
don Morning Star,’ Dr. Field of the ‘Evangelist,’ Mr. Elliott 
and Mr. Perry of the ‘Home Journal,’ Whitelaw Reid of the 
‘Tribune,’ and, last but not least, Robert Bonner of the ‘Ledger.’ 
And then what women have been in that house! Elizabeth 
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Cady Stanton, quiet, self-poised, ‘lady-like’—for she is a lady, 
and, except Henry Clay of Kentucky and Edward Stanley, the 
best presiding officer I have ever seen; Mary L. Booth, Mary 
E. Dodge, Mrs. Croly, Mary Ann Johnson, Julia Dean, Mrs. 
Bayard Taylor, Elizabeth Stoddard, etc. The house of the Cary 
sisters is a Pantheon, a polytechnic institute, a room of the 
committee on reconstruction, a gathering-place for the ecclesi- 
astical and political Happy Family. This is a circle where 
everybody thinks, but nobody is tabooed for what he thinks.” 


These, together with other unnumbered rills of brave think- 
ing and true living, converged into that mighty river (or gulf 
stream) of influence known as The World’s Parliament of Re- 
ligions. Do we not find here additional reasons for believing 
that both the masculine and feminine methods must be adopted 
and utilized before we can secure the miracle of unity or the 
paradise of harmony? 

During one of the inspiring days of the great “Parliament,” 
a vision splendid of an all-inclusive, free, world-wide Federa- 
tion for the development and promotion of Love, Wisdom, 
Beauty, and Joy resulted in a letter that was addressed: “To 
Truth-seekers, everywhere.” This letter was placed in Mr. 
Bonney’s hands, and subsequently the writer was requested 
by him to assist in a series of conferences whose object should 
be the discussion and promotion of the suggestions therein 
contained. 

You will understand, Mr. Flower, with your hospitality to 
all earnest thought and spiritual development, when I say that 
from the inception of this movement it was evident that the 
work was to be evolved by the most natural methods, and, like 
the processes of Nature, its foundations were to be laid with- 
out observation, since there was need that its roots should grow 
downward before its branches could grow upward. The root- 
lets of Love and Wisdom must ever be vigorous and strong be- 
fore the divine blossoms and fruitage of Beauty and Joy can 
unfold. All service was to be voluntary; no membership fees 
were to be required; while, in order to maintain the spiritual 
equilibrium so easily disturbed by personal ambition or love 
of power, the respective secretaries (as soon as they could be 
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secured, in different countries) were to alternate in presiding 
at the national and international conferences. No efforts at 
proselyting were to be made. The aims and objects of the 
League were to be made known in the hope that all who were 
ready would approve the methods and welcome this new op- 


portunity for service. 

©. In the fewest possible words, Mrs. Harbert, will you 
give us the scope and objects sought to be furthered by the 
League? 

A. The prime object was to utilize the great, unused force 
of Friendship; to recognize the familyhood of the Creator and 
the created; to secure a Bond of Union and means of co- 
operation between all individuals and associations who desire 
to promote love, wisdom, beauty, and joy throughout the world. 
In other words, the object was and is to promote the unifica- 
tion of and thus add strength to all forces that affect the peace, 
freedom, usefulness, and happiness of humanity—whether 
these forces be scientific, artistic, industrial, ethical, mental, or 
spiritual. 

You may remember that Mr. Bonney had emphasized in his 
opening address before the “World’s Congress Auxiliary” that 
“we would unite in international associations the devotees of 
every branch of learning, the disciples of every virtue, the sup- 
porters of every reform—that wherever, in any part of the 
world, a friend of man follows the path of duty, we would have 
him feel that he has the sympathy of those who in other lands 
follow the same pursuit.” As an initial step toward co-relating 
such workers and dreamers and thinkers, the following strong 
yet elastic bond of union was adopted, and signed by men and 
women representative of many countries, races, and sects: 

“Recognising the solidarity and interdependence of hu- 
manity, we will welcome light from every source, earnestly 
desiring to grow in knowledge of Truth and the spirit of 
Love, and to manifest the same by helpful service.” 

Subsequent to the adjournment of the “World’s Congress 
Auxiliary” (which did not adjourn sine die, but as a “World- 
wide Fraternity of Learning and Virtue”), several joint meet- 
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ings were held by the two committees appointed by Mr. Bon- 
ney. The Man’s Committee adopted the name of “The World's 
Religious Parliament. Extension,” and adopted as their motto, 
“ ‘Come, now, and let us reason together,’ saith the Lord.” Pro- 
fessor Paul Carus, the secretary, in a most interesting report 
says: “The purpose of the Parliament is presentation, not con- 


troversy. Its aim is not to decide what is religious truth, but to 
make investigation and impartial comparison possible for all 
who would know the truth. The secret of the success of the 
Chicago Parliament of Religions was in the strict adherence to 
the rule that the various delegates should, without any attack 
upon other religions, state what they regarded as most es- 
sential and valuable in their own faith.” The friends of the 
Parliament trust that Truth can take care of itself, and heartily 
echo Milton’s question, “Whoever knew Truth put to the 
worse in a free and oven encounter?” However, I must not 
wander in this enticing field. 

The Women’s Committee took the name of “The World’s 
Unity League,” and adopted as their rallying cry, “Love is the 
fulfilling of the law.” As the vision splendid clearly revealed 
the interrelation of all interests and of all life, its scope neces- 
sarily broadened; hence, to secure “two heads in council” in 
each department, twelve men and twelve women were appointed 
as a “Committee of Organization.” When similar committees 
are secured in other countries it is proposed, as already stated, 
that their respective chairmen shall alternate at the official con- 
ferences. Many most interesting conferences have been held; 
among the most notable were one extending for an entire week 
at Lake Geneva, Wis., and others at Evanston, Ill. One special 
meeting was called in conference with Mr. James H. Herne, in 
the interest of the drama, the main subject of thought being, 
“How to secure pure, elevating, joy-giving plays to the 
masses.” Two interesting conferences and public meetings 
were held in the interest of Peace and Arbitration; and a 
largely attended mass-meeting in the Auditorium, Chicago, 
afforded additional proof of continued interest in the work. 

In response to a question I submitted to Mr. Bonney a few 
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days ago as to what phases of our many-sided work he consid- 
ered the most important, he promptly answered: 


“Two. First, the constructive nature of its methods—that, 
whereas in the past much time and strength have been given 
to the work of emphasizing points of controversy and conflict, 
our object is to ascertain and make known the grounds of union 
in the language, literature, domestic life, religion, science, art, 
and civil institutions of different peoples, confident that the 
whole world will be astonished and delighted to find how 
abundant the grounds of such union are and how easily they 
may be utilized in the cause of peace and progress. Secondly, 
I would emphasize the helpful response of the press in all sec- 
tions of our country to the earnest appeal set afloat by your 
committee of organization in regard to the moral and ethical 
value of national festivals, together with practical suggestions 
and a tentative program for a moral, ethical, and humane cele- 
bration of our most distinctively national holiday, the Fourth 
of July.” 

Just what was this appeal, do you ask? First, clergymen of 
all sects were requested to preach at least one sermon each year 
upon the great heroes of Peace—the explorers, scientists, edu- 
cators, statesmen, and humanitarians. An appeal was made to 
transform the noise of our patriotic holiday into harmony. 
Thousands of leaflets were distributed and newspaper articles 
printed, from one of which I quote, in the hope that you will 
accord it space in THE ARENA, in view of the great need of 
altruistic codperation upon this subject: 


“To All Lovers of Their Country. 


“Our Fathers gave to the world a great ideal when, in the 
Declaration of Independence, they made immortal the state- 
ment that life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness are the 
divine right of all. The World’s Unity League suggests that 
the time is now at hand for a more inclusive statement, and 
that the ideal of our day shall be formulated in a Declaration 
of Interdependence, which shall do more for our social and 
spiritual education than even the former statement has done in 
the past. With this in view, we invite your attention to the 
consideration of a ‘New Fourth of July.’ We plead for a bet- 
ter and holier use of our greatest national holiday, believing 
that by this means a broader patriotism shall be stimulated. We 
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believe this great festival, ransomed from noise and confusion 
and translated into harmony and beauty, may be made a most 
valuable factor for the building of a better citizenship. Re- 
joicing in the beneficence of those who labor in every field of 
endeavor for the uplift of humanity, we recommend a greater 
recognition of the world’s Moral Heroes. As an initial step in 
such a movement, we offer the following suggestions for a 
possible 
“PROGRAM. 


“June 3. 


“3 p. M.—Meetings in churches, school-houses, court-houses, 
and other public buildings, for the purpose of selecting com- 
mittees of arrangements and taking preliminary action. 


“July 4. 


“SuNRISE.—Bands play the national airs, and so far as 
possible intertwine the flags of all nations at all convenient 
places. 

“to A. M.—Meetings in churches, school-houses, court- 
houses, and other public places. Exercises include orations on 
the meaning of the day or other appropriate themes; empha- 
sizing the blessings of peace, the vital importance of free speech 
and a free press, the dignity of labor, the joy of service, the 
value of freedom, and especially the solidarity and interde- 
pendence of mankind; also the singing of national songs and 
appropriate hymns and anthems. 

“AFTERNOON.—Social reunions, and games of various kinds. 

“8 p. M.—lIlluminations strictly in charge of the public au- 
thorities, with safeguards against accidents of every kind. 

“In order to secure the success of so great a change in our 
methods of celebration it will require general interest and co- 
operation. To this end the World’s Unity League invites your 
most earnest effort, by way of suggestion, to promote the 
cause.” 


If your attention has not been called to the startling results 
of our present method of celebrating the Fourth of July, please 
turn to files of your Boston papers of the fifth of last July for 
the list of casualties of the preceding day. I think there were 
sixty persons sent to one hospital. Add to the number of acci- 
dents in your well-disciplined city those in every other city, 
town, and hamlet in the country, and I am sure you will realize 
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the need of this work. Two years ago a collector of statistics 
reported to one of our Western journals that on the Fourth of 
July of that year more persons were wounded, maimed, and 
killed than upon any one day of our civil war. 

“Festivals develop enthusiasm, which is the presence of the 
divine ardor within the soul.” What festivals can we devise 
in grateful recognition of the inspiring fact that the hitherto 
apparently divergent or individual notes of science, art, educa- 
tion, industry, and religion are rapidly converging into a uni- 
versal diapason of joy and inspiration that shall promote the 
harmony of all peoples? Our committees are endeavoring to 
emphasize the power and ministry of music and beauty and to 
teach the sacred use of the most potent agency awaiting the 
unselfish and the altruistic—the power of imaging, loving, con- 
structive thought. We would unite our efforts to the end that 
every printed page, whether of chart, school manual, Sabbath- 
school book, daily journal, or periodical may bear a message of 
beauty and prove a potent factor in the work of removing fear 
from the hearts of the children—that they may freely enjoy 
their rightful inheritance of “the good, the beautiful, and the 
true.” Conscious of the potency of vibrations of faith and love, 
let us sing with and for the children such glad songs of hope, 
courage, truth, and love that they may become as joy-bells in 
the universe. 

The children! Mr. Flower, allow me to emphasize one more 
feature of our work. It is this: to arouse the parenthood of the 
world and to enlist universal aid in the vitally important work 
of securing opportunity of development, opportunity of service, 
and opportunity of happiness for every child of every race. 
You can readily see that in so universal an organization there 
must be great liberty of action, as also care taken not to involve 
individual members in radical measures; hence, I cannot re- 
port certain maturing plans for the amelioration of childhood 
until they have been submitted to a general conference. How- 
ever, as in our own country all must admit that in a govern- 
ment whose integral units compose the sovereign people, what- 
soever of health, industry, harmony, beauty, science, knowledge, 
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wisdom, and love may be developed in the children of to-day 
will reappear in the vigor, prosperity, peace, art, inventions, 
literature, laws, and religion of to-morrow; that in the children 
of this generation inheres the civilization of the next. There 
is a best method of education, a best method of home-making, 
a best method of governing, a best method of working, a best 
method of playing, a best method of worshiping. There is time 


enough, strength enough, love enough, wisdom enough for this 
divine work of forging a strong yet elastic bond, which will 
encircle the world. 





















TOPICS OF THE TIMES. 


By B. O. FLOWER. 





AN EARNEST WORD TO YOUNG MEN AND 
WOMEN OF AMERICA. 


We are standing on the threshold of a new century. In a 
certain sense we may be said to be at the parting of the ways. 
The principles of justice, freedom, and fraternity upon which 
our fathers builded require additional measures for their preser- 
vation—measures to meet the changed conditions of the 
present. A serious duty devolves upon us. The voice of con- 
science warns us to be true to the highest principles and loyal 
to the ideal of free government. Happy will it be for future 
generations if we stand unswervingly for the right and in this 
crisis exhibit the same spirit of unselfish devotion which made 
this Republic possible ; and before considering the new demands 
let us glance for a moment at the last century of our nation’s 
history—a century that has proved an inspiration to civiliza- 
tion. 

The founders of our government entered upon a bold experi- 
ment. With a superb faith in human nature and with a daring 
that have alarmed the royalty and the aristocracy and have 
inspired the masses of Europe ever since, they established a 
State which at that time was the nearest approach to a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people that 
civilization had known. For many years it was the glory of the 
New World that it was a leader on the highway of progress, 
not a camp-follower among the nations. The Republic pos- 
sessed the faith, the confidence, and the determination of youth, 
and for neariy a century it was the hope of the downtrodden 
everywhere, the ideal of the truest statesmen the world over. 

Our fathers laid the foundations of our government with 
wisdom. They met the demands of society in their day in a 
comprehensive and satisfying way. Far more than this they 
did: in the Declaration of Independence they boldly took issue 
with the old theories of government and enunciated the funda- 
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mental and vital truths for which free government must stand, 
while they sought to bulwark the principles of the Declara- 
tion and to preserve against dangers that might come before 
the Republic became a great and recognized fact the ideals for 
which the bravest sons of the New World had cheerfully laid 
down their lives. So long as the nation remained free and inde- 
pendent; so long as it insisted upon doing what was right 
and upon being faithful to the ideal of the fathers; so long 
as it dared evince the same faith in the people that Washington 
and Jefferson had evinced, the Republic moved forward with 
stately and commanding tread. In Europe the example set by 
the United States took firm hold on the popular imagination ; 
while in the New World Toussaint L’Ouverture, the greatest. 
of black men, and Simon Bolivar and Sam Martin, the noble 
Spanish Creole leaders, became the Washingtons respectively of 
Hayti and of the Spanish-American States, and republic upon 
republic rose on the ashes of despotic rule. 

After our civil war the spirit of timid conventionalism began 
to manifest itself in the Republic. This spirit was not very 
marked at first, but year by year statesmen, the press, and to a 
great degree the nation began to lose something of the old 
robust independence and fearlessness. As a people we began 
to lose the faculty of taking the initiative. We began to look 
backward and over seas. We grew to demand precedents. 
Whenever, in order to preserve free government of, by, and 
for the people, any new proposal was made to meet new emer- 
gencies and new conditions, instead of demanding whether it 
were just and right, whether it were in perfect accord with 
the fundamental demand of equal opportunities for all and 
special privileges for none, and whether it would conserve the 
happiness and prosperity of the whole people, statesmen and 
the press were sure to ask if the proposed measure had ever 
been tried in the Old World, or where and at what time in 
the past it had been successfully introduced elsewhere; and 
if no satisfactory answers to this question were forthcoming, 
the measure was almost certain to be adjudged dangerous. 
Thus to-day we are brought face to face with the melancholy 
spectacle of that Republic which was once the glorious repre- 
sentative of free government, the bold initiator, and the leader 
of Liberty’s hosts, falling behind monarchies and other foreign 
States in the march of progress. While, for example, Switzer- 
land long since successfully introduced the initiative, the refer- 
endum, and the imperative mandate; while England has for 
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years enjoyed a wise and salutary income-and-inheritance tax ; 
while France, Belgium, Great Britain, and other European 
countries have carried into wonderfully successful operation 
the postal savings banks ; while governmental ownership of tele- 
graphs and of railways has proved a blessing to many peoples ; 
while municipal ownership of natural monopolies, postal parcel- 
delivery, and numerous other salutary reforms have been suc- 
cessfully introduced across the Atlantic; and while New Zeal- 
and has made great strides toward furthering the happiness 
and prosperity of every citizen (reforms that include govern- 
mental ownership of natural monopolies, compulsory arbitra- 
tion, and old-age pensions)—the Republic has halted when 
measures have been demanded that were completely in harmony 
with the spirit that dominated the nation at its birth. 

To-day we are confronting new conditions, which make 
stern demands upon the statesmanship, upon the wisdom, and 
upon the conscience of the nation. The century that is closing 
has witnessed so many and so marvelous changes that it is no 
exaggeration to say that we are living in what is indeed, in a 
more modern and additional sense, a new world. Science, 
discovery, and invention have wrought wonders that even 
the most daring imagination of a hundred years ago could 
not have conceived of as possible; and this changed order has 
affected life in all its ramifications. It becomes necessary, 
therefore, to meet the new requirements with innovations 
that shall still keep society true to the spirit of free government ; 
for, though the world of our fathers has passed away, the 
truths and the principles they enunciated remain—for they 
are immortal. The demand to-day, as in the beginning of the 
Republic, is for equal rights and justice for all—for the poorest, 
for the lowliest, and for the weakest, no less than for the 
richest, the most cultured, and the strongest—and for condi- 
tions that shall favor the growth and development of the 
highest side of man’s nature. I believe that society has reached 
a stage when, sooner or later, the rights of the people will 
be successfuly asserted; but I am of the number of those who 
desire to see the ends of justice attained by peaceful and orderly 
means. We have slept over-long, and civilization will not hold 
us guiltless if we fai! individually to do everything that lieth 
in our power to awaken the conscience of the nation and bring 
back the government to its old moorings, in which the interest 
of each shall be the concern of all. Perhaps little is to be 
expected from the majority of those who have passed the 
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meridian of life. Many of them have grown indifferent ; others 
have lost the faith that is needed to win victories ; the material- 
ism of the market has paralyzed the imagination of many who 
are moving on the downward slope of life. But not so with 
the splendid youth of America. They 1epresent a conscience 
force that, when aroused and brought to act in unison, will 
be invincible; and it is to the young men and women of the 
Republic that I would appeal. Let us agitate, educate, organ- 
ize, and move forward, casting aside timidity and insisting 
that the Republic shall no longer lag behind in the march of 
progress. Let us be ready promptly to adopt the innovations 
of other nations which are in accord with the essential require- 
ments of justice, freedom, and fraternity upon which free 
government rests, and let us also cease to demand precedents. 
Let us no longer wait for others to try that which changed 
conditions imperatively demand. It is no time for sleeping. 
A new century finds the Republic a laggard because class in- 
terests and special privileges have taken the piace of concern 
for all, and to a great extent the faith of the nation, so con- 
spicuous in its early days, has waned, while conscience has 
in a measure become anesthetized through the overmastering 
influence of commercialism. Upon us devolves a solemn duty 
—a mighty work. Shall we be worthy of the trust imposed 
upon us? Are we going to become active factors in further- 
ing the progress of the world and in securing for the future 
the blessings of free government? This is the supreme ques- 
tion that confronts every young man and woman in America 
to-day. 


THREE MEN, AND WHAT THEY REPRESENTED. 
I. 


In the recent deaths of Mr. C. P. Huntington, Lord Chief 
Justice Charles Russell, and Wilhelm Liebknecht, three dis- 
tinctly and strikingly typical characters, weli known through- 
out Western civilization, have passed from the stage of life. 
Broadly speaking, they may be said to have represented the 
spirit of the ruthless past, the more enlightened present, and 
the aspiration of the nobler future. 

Mr. Huntington was a poor boy. He was thrifty, frugal, 
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and in other ways possessed very many commendable traits. 
In early manhood he started to the Pacific by way of the 
Isthmus. Before leaving he supplied himself with a well-filled 
pack of goods with which he traded and bartered en route. 
When he reached San Francisco he had a handsome little sum 
of money with which to begin life. Steadily and with one 
aim in view—a firm determination to acquire wealth—he pur- 
sued his way. In the course of time, largely through his per- 
sonal efforts, the Southern Pacific Railway was builded. He 
became the controlling spirit of the corporation. His wealth 
grew with the years until at the time of his death his fortune 
amounted to between sixty and seventy million dollars. 

Men have grown comparatively rich through faithfully at- 
tending to a legitimate business, while also being true to the 
exacting demands of the Golden Rule. These men have placed 
justice and humane sentiments above the mere acquisition 
of dollars, and their careers have been marked by a constantly 
evinced desire to lift their less fortunate brethren. They have 
instinctively shrunk from everything that would smack of 
wrong-doing; they have refused tO rise over the prostrate 
form of a weaker brother. There is another and unhappily a 
very large class of men to-day, who have amassed large for- 
tunes by pursuing a very different course—men who were 
absorbed in self and so dominated by a passion for gold or 
power that the finer qualities which exalt and ennoble life have 
been blunted and deadened. They represent in spirit, though 
by methods less direct, the ruthless past—the tragic time when 
the weak fell before the merciless hand of the strong. There 
are men to-day whose creed may be summed up in the words 
of Jago, “Put money in thy purse.” The question as to how 
that money is to be obtained is a secondary consideration, if 
indeed it may be said seriously to enter into the calculations 
of those touched with money-madness. These men have 
scrupled not in their efforts to secure class laws, legislative 
privileges, and protection by which they have been enabled to 
grow fabulously rich and well-nigh all-powerful at the expense 
of millions of persons less well conditioned. The power of a 
monopoly or trust, as recently shown in the arbitrary rise in 
the price of sugar above figures which yielded a magnificent 
profit and by which the monopoly will be enabled to filch 
over $50,000,000 additional from the people in a single year, 
is a striking case in point, illustrating this baleful, essentially 
brutal and immoral spirit. The strong individual or corpo- 
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ration not infrequently crushes the weak in a manner so ruth- 
less that its mere narration constitutes a somber tragedy. Such 
a tragedy, indeed, was enacted some years ago by the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company, when many industrious and 
tireless toilers of our Republic were evicted from the beautiful 
homes they had made in what before their advent was a wil- 
derness. This passage in history, so graphically described by 
Colonel C. C. Post in his work, “Driven from Sea to Sea,” 
affords another example of the ruthless spirit essentially akin to 
that which prevailed in the savage past. The famous Colton 
letters, written by the master spirit in the Southern Pacific 
Company, form probably the most astounding revelation ever 
made of how those who give themselves up wholly to the 
acquiring of gold or power are able to debauch government 
and the opinion-forming influences to such an extent that 
these apostles of greed become enormously rich at the expense 
of justice, humanity, and good morals. The cases we have 
cited are typical and illustrate the well-known fact that those 
who yield to this spirit frequently amass vast fortunes. In- 
deed, a strong and resolute mentality, which surrenders itself to 


the attainment of a single end and swerves neither to the right 
nor to the left in the pursuance of its object, seldom fails, 
though its progress may call to mind the ancient car of Jugger- 
naut. And the going forth of one who has proved so colossal a 
failure, when judged by the standard of sound morals, is 
supremely tragic. Mr. Huntington belonged to this class. 


II. 


Across the ocean, a short time after the passing of the great 
railroad magnate, occurred the death of Lord Chief Justice 
Charles Russell of England. He was typical of a great class. 
He may be said to have represented the ampler life of the pres- 
ent. This distinguished man, whom Justin McCarthy has 
recently characterized as “the greatest of English advocates 
and the greatest judge in the English law courts of our time,” 
was a poor Irish boy. He went to London when a young man 
to practise law. He had no influential relatives or friends to 
give him a start or in any way aid him in the great metropolis. 
To many young men the outlook would have proved gloomy 
in the extreme. He, however, was not of the irresolute and 
doubting ones. He set out to win an honorable name. He 
desired to rise, but not at the expense of honor or at the cost 
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of the happiness of others. In this we see the wide gulf sepa- 
rating him from those ready to subordinate all else to wealth 
and power. By unyielding determination, untiring industry, 
strict integrity, and the force of his mental power, he rose over 
every obstacle in his pathway, ever holding his honor and what 
he felt to be the demands of justice and integrity high above 
the mire. “During his life at the bar,” observes Mr. McCarthy, 
“he was engaged in almost every great cause that came before 
the courts.” At length he entered the House of Commons, 
where he became one of Mr. Gladstone’s most efficient sup- 
porters. His political life was characterized by fidelity to the 
principles he held to be right. Later he was elevated to the 
position of Lord Chief Justice, a position which he honorably 
and acceptably filled until his death.* 

Lord Russell belonged to that class who prized above riches 
the approbation of their age and nation. He scorned to do 
anything he considered dishonorable, dishonest, or unjust. He 
craved a fame resting on a life of probity and honor; but he 
was not of the class who permit convictions of human prog- 
ress and right to take such hold on the conscience as to lead 


them to break with the existing order. Men of Lord Rus- 
sell’s class, while they shrink from unjust acts and refuse 
to be gainers in power or wealth at the expense of others or of 
their good name, also refuse to incur the risk of prison, exile, 
or even popular ridicule, contempt, and obloquy, by fearlessly 
championing some great fundamental principle of right that is 


*Lord Charles Russell was of an inquiring turn of mind, and though 
a Roman Catholic was sufficiently interested in palmistry not only to 
have his hand read, but to give to Cheiro, the famous palmist, the im- 
pression of his hand. The circumstances attending this were given to 
me by Cheiro a few years ago. One day while in London the palmist 
received a call from a gentleman who was an utter stranger to him and 
who evidently desired for the time being to veil his identity. “In read- 
ing his hand,” said Cheiro, “I was impressed by an unusually strong 
fate line that ploughed through the hand. I received the impression 
that this man was destined to occupy the highest place, or one of the 
most exalted positions within the reach of an Englishman, and I said 
to him, ‘I believe that before you die you will be Prime Minister of 
England or Lord Chief Justice of the realm.’ He started and then 
seemed lost in thought for a few moments, but when he left he ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at the reading, and added, ‘Should the predic- 
tions you have made come true, you shall not only have my name, but I 
shall be willing to give you an impression of my hand.’” Shortly after 
Charles Russell was created Lord Chief Justice of England, and in the 
course of a few weeks Cheiro received a letter from him in which the 
writer referred to his visit and his promise. Cheiro accordingly secured 
the impression of Lord Russell’s hand, which he later used in his widely 
circulated work on “The Language of the Hand.” 
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unpopular and, if embraced, would bring with it social ostra- 
cism or political ruin. 

Lord Russell may be said to have represented the spirit of 
the present day in contradistinction on the one hand to that of 
the ruthless past and on the other to the selfish spirit of the 
coming age—the spirit of the prophet nature, which conse- 
crates life and all it holds dear to the service of humanity. 
When Lord Russell died all England mourned, though the 
grief was not so poignant in character as that which is felt 
when a near and dear friend leaves us. The nation felt that 
it had lost an illustrious son. The world said, “A great and 
good man has died.” 


Ill. 


In the life of Wilhelm Liebknecht, who also has recently 
passed into the beyond, we have an impressiy,e illustration of 
the prophet of progress, into the very fabric of whose being 
the Golden Rule seems to be woven. For the cause of justice 
for the helpless and for the elevation of all the people such a 
one falters not in the face of ostracism, the prison cell, or even 
death. Wilhelm Liebknecht came on the stage of life when the 
example of our Republic was producing a profound impression 
on the peoples of Western Europe, and when the democratic 
ideal had taken firm hold on the imagination of the more daring 
of the youths of England, France, Germany, Ausiria, and 
Italy. He became a leader in the ill-starred revolution of 1848, 
and for the part he played was imprisoned. Later, while in 
exile in London, he chanced to read the social philosophy of 
Karl Marx. It seemed to him to promise a fundamentally 
just and thoroughly reasonable plan whereby the answer to the 
heart cry of the age for freedom, happiness, and normal devel- 
opment could be realized. He became an enthusiastic Socialist, 
and on rc urning to Germany in the early sixties he immediately 
became a ‘eading spirit among the champions of industrial and 
political democracy. 

He was one of the strongest writers on the North German 
Gazette until that paper became the organ of Bismarck. Then 
he founded a paper for the promulgation of his views, which 
soon became so aggressive and influential that it was sup- 
pressed, and the brave, brilliant, and scholarly editor was again 
sent to prison. A prison cell, however, does not dampen the 
ardor of one who has dedicated his life to the cause of justice 
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and freedom. His unjust imprisonment also greatly increased 
his strength with the people. 

After his liberation he was elected to the Prussian legislature, 
where he was a constant thorn in the side of those who sought 
to place despotic power above justice and right. More than 
once the fearless legislator was marched to prison, but through 
storm and sunshine he worked tirelessly for the cause he loved. 
He did more than any other man of our generation, not even 
excepting Bebel, to further the cause of Socialism in Ger- 
many; while probably no man of this country has worked so 
persistently and effectively to inculcate the idea of universal 
brotherhood among the workers and break down the partition 
wall that has separated the industrial millions on account of 
nationalities. 

The conviction that the progress of the race could be best 
achieved through industrial and political democracy, as em- 
bodied in Socialism, became more and more a fixed belief in 
the mind of Liebknecht. Hence he threw into his work all 
the power, zeal, and enthusiasm of his being. He feared not 
death, prison, nor ostracism, and though a university man he 
was a radical. He believed he was right. He felt he was 
working for the happiness and growth of the individual and the 
prosperity and perpetuity of society; and he counted all else 
as nothing beside the cause he believed to be holy and upon 
the success of which the happiness of the people depended. 
When he died tens of thousands of people wept. His funeral 
was one of the greatest popular demonstrations of recent years. 
More than 30,000 people marched to the grave, while the 
streets over which the procession passed were crowded with a 
vast multitude of sympathizing friends, variously estimated at 
between 100,000 and 130,000. It seemed as if all the poor of 
Berlin were out to do honor to the great man who thought 
more of justice for the lowliest than he cared for his own 
life. 

The following extract published in a recent number of the 
Literary Digest, from the Vienna Neue Freie Presse, indi- 
cates something of the work accomplished by this great 
reformer : 


“At the last elections in Germany, the Social Democrats polled more 
than 2,000,000 votes, more than 27 per cent. of all the votes polled; and 
they elected 18 per cent. of the members of the Reichstag. They form 
the strongest political party in Germany. This strength is the result of 
a generation of striving, and is due largely to the personality of one 
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man—Wilhelm Liebknecht. When, in 1864, he returned from exile in 
London to Germany, there were but a few thousands of organized work- 
men, who partly belonged to the Reform Party and~ partly owned 
allegiance to Lassalle. Four years later Liebknecht had won over Bebel 
and his following of workingmen. In 1864 he called a general con- 
ference at Nuremberg, at which 14,000 workingmen were represented, 
and where a new party—the Social-Democratic—was formed. That 
party is now recognized as the promulgator of the doctrines of Marx 
in Germany. A man who has founded a party of such strength, had 
led it for a generation, dictated its beliefs, prescribed its tactics and 
aims, has done that which must win the applause of even his bitterest 
antagonists.” . 


IV. 


Here within a short period three thoroughly typical men 
passed from the stage of active life. One was thought to have 
prospered, and he left over $60,000,000 to be divided among 
four persons. One gained position, fame, and the applause 
of his nation, and left an honorable name destined to live on 
the pages of England’s history. And one was sent to prison, 
driven into exile, and made to suffer much, and he was the 
constant target for ridicule and calumny from shallow con- 
ventionalism and alarmed despotism. But he was true to the 
highest demands of conscience; he placed the happiness of 
others above all thought of self when the cause of human 
brotherhood was in the balance; and when he died not 
only did thousands mourn as though a father or brother 
had gone from them, but he left behind an army of earnest, 
thoughtful young men and women who have caught his zeal, 
enthusiasm, and passion for justice, and who will carry on his 
work with renewed determination. 

One does not have to agree with Liebknecht’s social philoso- 
phy to entertain a profound admiration for the man who 
consecrated his life to further the happiness of his race and 
secure justice for the whole people; nor need one be a Socialist 
to see in this apostle of human brotherhood the same animating 
spirit that made luminous the life of Jesus and that has been 
present as the dominating influence in the lives of all those 
who through the ages have blazed the pathway for progress 
and lighted the watch-fires of justice, freedom, and civilization 
on the mountain slopes that lay before the race. 

Our present life is only a moment compared with eternivy, 
and those who believe that the universe is governed by law and 
that love and justice and freedom are eternal verities must esti- 
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mate the success or failure of a life in its larger relations, must 
consider not only its influence during life here, but that which 
will probabl} be exerted in the coming years and the standing 
of the individual in the audience-chamber of Eternal Justice. 
And with these factors in mind, which life, think you, best 
succeeded, and which most ignominiously failed? This is 
the question I would put to the conscience of the young men 
and women of our Republic, standing on the threshold of life 
and under the purple flush of the dawning twentieth century. 
In which of these divisions of humanity do you wish your lot 
to be cast? In which, think you, will it give you the most 
satisfaction to be found when the bell rings for your exit and 
the curtain falls? Will you stand with those who are ruth- 
lessly battling for self under the shadow of the old-time spirit ; 
or do you prefer to stand in the light of the dawning day; or 
will you league yourself with the morning and battle for prog- 
ress, let the present results be what they may? Above all, in 
making your choice remember that to vacillate or to seek to 
compromise will result in failure all around. You cannot 
battle on two planes. You cannot serve light and darkness. 

The call for lives consecrated to justice, freedom, and brother- 
hood was never more urgent than to-day. Two giant influences 
are fighting for supremacy. The materialism of the market 
and the spirit of progress are in conflict. Much depends on 
your decision. You, no matter how lowly, will influence other 
lives, and they in turn will influence many more. Not only is 
your own future, stretching through eternity, in the balance 
of your decision, but also the cause of others here and now and 
of many in the years that are yet to come. 


* « * 


OUTLAWS MADE THROUGH CLASS LEGISLATION. 


In a recent number of the Medical Times, under the title of 
“Christian Science Outlaws,” the editor thus approvingly 
comments on the recent conviction of two Christian Scientists 
for attempting to save the lives of some believers in mental 
therapeutics, contrary to the medical restrictive laws of the 
State in which they resided: 

“Two Christian Scientists have been found guilty of prac- 
tising medicine in violation of State law in Wisconsin. Judge 
Allen, in his charge to the jury, quoted the decision of the 
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United States Supreme Court in the Mormon case, holding that 
a man’s religion must be subordinate to the laws of the land, 
and that he must obey the laws of his particular State. This 
seems like sound common sense, and ought to be good law, 
but it will probably have no effect upon people who accept 
the dicta promulgated by this senseless sect.” 

We cannot agree with the Times that the decision “seems like 
sound common sense,” or that it “ought to be good law.” We 
believe that these medical restrictive laws, secured by an inter- 
ested class and never asked for by the people, are unconstitu- 
tional as well as a clear infraction upon the rightful freedom 
of the citizens, in that they are compelling a large minority of 
as intelligent people as can be found in the State to employ 
physicians belonging to schools of practise in which they have 
no faith. 

One of the greatest menaces confronting our people lies in 
the increasing number of special laws which are being con- 
stantly secured by interested classes. Through pernicious 
medical monopoly laws, representatives of one class, school, 
or theory are protected, and practitioners of other theories 
or schools who are not a whit less successful, and whose clien- 
tele is equally intelligent, are outlawed. 

Let us suppose that the Roman Catholics, who greatly pre- 
ponderate in Louisiana, secured the passage of a statute for- 
bidding all citizens to eat meat on Fridays. Now, the physician 
who had a patient whose life might, according to the belief 
of the doctor, depend on his taking meat at short intervals 
could not prescribe and administer it without becoming a law- 
breaker, or, as the Times would put it, “an outlaw.” 

Again, let us consider the question from another view- 
point. The Christian Scientists and those who believe in 
mental therapeutics are very strong and are rapidly increasing 
in Massachusetts. A year ago a physician estimated that at 
least $5,000 a day was being paid out by the people living 
within a radius of twenty miles of Boston to Christian Scientists 
and mental healers. Now, let us suppose that in the course of 
a few years the metaphysicians became sufficiently powerful 
to secure a class law, and furthermore that they had the 
disposition to imitate the regular profession in gaining special 
protection. Let us suppose that the legislature passed a bill that 
outlawed the regular doctors; and furthermore we will sup- 
pose that the outlawed doctors continued to wait upon patients 
who desired their services, and for the offense were sentenced 
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to prison because they violated the law of this particular com- 
monwealth. Would the unprotected physicians unite with 
the Times in saying of this ruling that “it seemed like sound 
common sense and ought to be good law?” A person does 
not have to be a Christian Scientist to recognize the just right 
of a free citizen to select whomsoever he desires to minister 
to his body or soul in the hour of sickness, sorrow, and need. 

We regret to see an able journal indulge at this late day in 
such epithets as “senseless sect.” Epithets are the weapons 
of the weak; moreover, no one acquainted with the Christian 
Scientists will fail to be impressed with two facts concerning 
them: They are as a rule persons above rather than below the 
average intelligence, and they are as a general thing consci- 
entious and high-minded people who are striving to live what 
they conceive to be the Christ life. Furthermore, they have 
among them very many men and women of superior mentality. 
This much should in common fairness be said. I am not a 
Christian Scientist, but I love to see fair play, and I know 
whereof I speak. Furthermore, I am unalterably opposed to 
trusts of all kinds that operate for the benefit of a special 
class. Monopolies in the control of commercial products and 
commodities are bad enough, but when the trusts invade the 
domains of art, education, medicine, or religion they become 
intolerable, as they fetter progress and take from the individual 
citizen sacred rights that are among the most cherished heri- 
tages of rightful freedom. 


* * * 
THE BALLOT A SACRAMENT. 


Our fathers appreciated the value of a free ballot. They 
believed that with it the Republic would move forward, and all 
the serious problems that arose from time to time under 
changed conditions would be peaceably settled in conformity 
with the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of 
the United States. Later generations failed to see the neces- 
sity of impressing on the conscience of every child the solemn 
duty that devolves upon the voter. Political parties arose, 
with ideals less lofty than those which governed the founders 
of the Republic; and the passions, prejudices, and pockets 
of the voters were appealed to rather than reason and con- 
science. The ballot came to be regarded as a club, and the 
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party that could mass the greatest number of clubs was vic- 
torious in the battle, while the higher motives which are the 
mainsprings of enduring progress and the exaltation of man 
were pushed into the background. Thus as a people, even 
before we were aware of it, we were drifting from the old moor- 
ings; and during recent years the dereliction from the path 
of duty has become more and more marked. Now, however, 
there are many signs of a reaction—signs of a moral awaken- 
ing—which presage better things. 

In a letter written in September by Mayor Samuel M. Jones, 
of Toledo, whose ideals and whose effort to realize them in 
business and political life have endeared him to millions of 
Americans, he gave utterance to these words concerning the 
ballot, which will find a responsive echo in hundreds of thou- 
sands of hearts. 

“Our quadrennial reunions should be considered as occasions 
for silently registering the public will; they are, indeed, a time 
when we take a sort of barometrical reading of the public con- 
science. I think it is both misleading and mischievous to 
refer to our elections as ‘political battles,’ ‘great fights,’ and 
' warlike terms of that class. . . I regard the ballot as a 
sacrament rather than as an implement of warfare; and when 
I enter the booth to administer the sacrament of my ballot I 
shall use my best endeavor to record my conscience in favor 
of equality and against war, in favor of love and reason rather 
than war and revenge.” 

One of the most important labors that confront those who 
would further the real interests of society lies in arousing the 
voter to a sense of his duty in the exercise of his ballot. He 
must be made to see and feel that it is a sacred thing—some- 
thing to be used for the cause of justice, progress, and the 
happiness of all people. When men are once awakened on 
this point they will become steadfast, each a worker until 
death at the post of duty; and a little band of such workers 
will soon arouse moral enthusiasm, hope, and courage among 
thousands of their fellow-men, who in time will reach hun- 
dreds of thousands, and so on until the ballot will again become 
what our fathers believed it would ever be—the invincible 
bulwark of liberty, justice, and fraternity. 
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PROPHETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: Carlyle, Ruskin, 
and Tolstoi. By May Alden Ward. Cloth, 196 pp. Price, 75 
cents. Little, Brown & Co., publishers, Boston. 


I have seldom read a little work so satisfying in all respects as May 
Alden Ward’s new volume, “Prophets of the Nineteenth Century.” It 
is composed of brief but luminous studies of the life and work of Car- 
lyle, Ruskin, and Tolstoi. In an introductory note the author indicates 
the intimate connection between Carlyle and Ruskin, and points out the 
sympathetic relation between the latter and Count Tolstoi. Before Car- 
lyle passed away he declared that Ruskin was the only man in England 
who was carrying out his ideas; and the great art critic and philosopher, 
shortly before he died, asserted that Tolstoi was the one man in the 
world who stood for the movement he had tried to further. Each of 
these great social reformers and apostles of unselfishness, duty, work, 
and loyalty to the highest has uttered a gospel from the depths of hearts 
at once sincere and aflame with the “love of the best.’””’ They have given 
us messages, as our author points out, which have proved “prophetic of 
the great movement which is now sweeping over the world, proclaiming 
the coming of sweetness and joy and comfort to human life, through the 
surrender of luxury, greed, and vulgarity.” 

Carlyle preached the gospel of work. “If you have anything to do in 
the world, do it.”” This was the burden of his message. He was pre- 
eminently a utilitarian; but he was far more. He appreciated the seri- 
ousness of life. To him duty was august. He had struggled up the 
mountain; he had conquered, but only after he had laboriously climbed 
over many of those grave difficulties that beset the path of the conscien- 
tious man, and which at times seem almost insurmountable. After his 
triumph he could not remain silent while thousands on every hand were 
living the butterfly life, seemingly ignorant of the great and solemn re- 
sponsibilities, the infinite joy. and the wonderful peace that come to 
those who realize the value and dignity of life and act up to the highest 
vision vouchsafed to them. He hated sham and all hollow pretense. 
“His aim was to call back man to reality.” He aroused “a self-seeking 
generation to a higher idea of life, and left an indelible mark on the 
thought of the nineteenth century.” 

He was born in a humble home in the Scotch village of Ecclefechan, 
on the fourth of December, 1795. “His father was a stone-mason, who 
with his own hand had builded the home into which Thomas was born.” 


* Books intended for review in THe ARENA should be addressed to 
B. O. Flower, 5 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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Poor as were his parents, they appreciated the importance of education, 
and gladly made great sacrifices that their boy might receive the in- 
struction that would some day qualify him to become a minister in the 
Kirk of Scotland—for they were ardent Calvinists. At the age of ten, 
after learning all the village schoolmaster could impart, the boy entered 
an academy at Annandale; and thence, at the age of fourteen, he ma- 
triculated at the University of Edinburgh. At that time many of the 
ambitious and poor youths of Scotland earned enough at odd times to 
pay the rent for their rooms. Their parents sent them oatmeal and pota- 
toes, on which they lived. At intervals their clothes were sent for and 
carefully mended by the tireless and devoted mother. It was in this 
manner that Thomas Carlyle went through colleg¢. 

The relation between the boy and his mother was always very beauti- 
ful. When the child she loved so well went to college the mother knew 
not how to form a letter, but that she might communicate with him this 
overworked and devoted parent learned to write. We can easily imagine 
how slow and laborious were her efforts. On one occasion the father 
wrote the son that his mother had hoped to send him a letter, but, as the 
messenger was going to return in two days, she would have to wait till 
the next time. Here is one of the letters of this simple-hearted and 
loving mother to the son: 


“Son Tom—lI received your kind and pleasant letter. Nothing is 


more satisfying to me than to hear of your welfare. Keep up your heart, 
my brave boy. You ask kindly after my health. I complain as little as 
possible. When the day is clear it has a great effect upon me. But upon 
the whole I am as well as I can expect, thank God. I have sent a little 
butter and a few cakes, with a box to bring home your-clothes. Send 
them all home that I may wash and sort them once more. Oh, man, 
could I but write! I'll tell ye a’ when we meet, but I must in the mean- 
time content myself. Do send me a long letter; it revives me greatly; 
and tell me honestly if you read your chapter e’en and morn, lad. You 
mind I hod if not your hand, I hod your foot of it. Tell me if there is 
anything you want in particular. I must run to pack the box, so I am, 
“Your affectionate mother, 


““MARGARET CARLYLE.” 


At length the hour came when the university schooling was over. 
The parents expected that the boy would enter the ministry, but the 
heart of the youth willed otherwise. He was now nineteen years of age, 
and during his studies his intellectual vision had broadened. Many 
things which he had unhesitatingly accepted as a child did not commend 
themselves to his more mature intellect. In a word, he felt he could not 
conscientiously accept much that a minister of the Kirk of Scotland had 
to subscribe to. The conflicting desire to please his parents and satisfy 
the aspirations of his friends, and to be loyal to his own convictions of 
what was right, led to one of those intense internal conflicts which are 
liable to come to all sensitive and finely-strung natures. How real and 
terrible was this conflict we may judge from his own words. “I entered 
mv chamber,” he writes, “and closed the door, and around me there 
came a trooping throng of phantoms dire from the abysmal depth of the 
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nethermost perdition. Doubt, fear, unbelief, mockery, and scoffing were 
there; and I wrestled with them in agony of spirit. Thus it was for 
weeks. Whether I ate I know not, whether I drank I know not, whether 
I slept I know not. But I know that when I came forth again it was 
with the direful persuasion that I was the miserable owner of a diaboli- 
cal arrangement called a stomach.” This struggle was one of the most 
momentous in Carlyle’s life. It was by no means simply a decision 
affecting a profession, but rather a battle between the light and dark- 
ness; between whether he should at all times hold resolutely to his con- 
victions of what was right, or at times compromise his ideal with ignoble 
demands; whether the aim and object of life should be fame, money, 
place, and power, or fidelity to truth and all that was highest in his 
nature. Something of his feelings and the struggle he underwent may 
be gained from these words found in “Sartor Resartus” 


“The heart within me, unvisited by any heavenly dewdrop, was 
smouldering in sulphurous, slow-consuming fire. . . . I lived in a 
continual, indefinite, pining fear; tremulous, A, A apprehensive 
of I knew not what; it seemed as if all things in the heavens above and 
the earth beneath would hurt me; as if the heavens and the earth were 
but boundless jaws of a devouring monster, wherein I, palpitating, 
waited to be devoured. Full of such humour, and perhaps the miser- 
ablest man in the whole city or suburbs, was I, one sultry dog-day, toil- 
ing the dirty little street, a Ss close atmosphere, and over 
pavements hot as Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace . when all at once 
there rose a thought in me, and I asked aaedill ‘Ww hat art thou afraid 
of? Wherefore like a coward dost thou forever pip and whimper, and 
go cowering and trembling? Despicable biped, what is the sum total 
of the worst that lies before thee? Death? Well, Death; and say the 
pangs of Tophet too, and all that the Devil and man may, will, or can 
do against thee. Hast thou not a heart; canst thou not suffer whatso- 
ever it be; and as a child of freedom, though outcast, trample Tophet 
itself under thy feet, while it consumes thee? Let it come, then; I will 
meet it and defy it.’ And as I so thought there rushed like a stream of 
fire over my whole soul; and I shook base fear away from me forever. 
I was strong, of unknown strength; a spirit, almost a god. Ever from 
that time, the temper of my misery was changed; not Fear or whining 
Sorrow was it, but indignation and grim, fire-eyed Defiance. Thus had 
the Everlasting No [as he calls the Devil] claimed me. To which my 
whole ME now made answer: ‘I am not thine, but free, and forever 
hate thee.’ It is from this hour that I incline to date my Spiritual New- 
Birth, or Baphometic Fire-Baptism; perhaps I directly thereupon began 
to be a man.” 


And of his victory—of the conclusion that was finally reached, and 
that governed his life—we catch a luminous glimpse in these striking 
words: 












“We are here to do God’s will. The only key to a right life is self- 
renunciation. The man who lives for self, who works for selfish ends, 
is a charlatan at bottom, no matter how great his powers. The man who 
lives for self alone has never caught a vision of the true meaning and 
order of the universe. Human life is a solemn thing—an arena wherein 
God’s purpose is to be worked out. I must, with open, spiritual vision, 
behold in this universe, and through it, the Mighty All, its Creator, in 
His beauty and grandeur, humbling the small Me into nothingness. His 
purpose, not mine, shall be carried out, for to that end the universe ex- 
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ists. Life shall be a barren, worthless thing for me unless I seek to fall 
in with God’s plan, and do the work he has sent me here to do. Ah, 
then, the torturous pangs of disappointed hopes, jealousy, and despair 
shall be at rest, and I, now in harmony with God, can sing at my work, 
and amid my toil find blessed rest. For, what though I fail to reach the 
mark I set before me; what though its immediate results have been 
small? The very attempt, persevered in, of working out the Divine 
purpose in my life has made that life a truly noble one. Now, indeed, I 
am independent of the world’s smile or frown, since I am in harmony 
with God, and have his smile as the light of my life. I have gotten into 
the blessed region of the ‘Everlasting Yea.’ And however ill outwardly 
and apparently, all is going well for me inwardly and ultimately.” 


He refused to enter the ministry, and for a time he taught. Next he 
studied law, but in due time renounced it also. At length friends se- 
cured him work on the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. About this time a 
friend introduced him to Mrs. Welsh and her daughter Jenny. Carlyle 
fell in love with the latter. He was ignorant of the fact that his friend, 
Irving, who had introduced him to the Welshes, had been the object of 
Miss Jenny’s love; and the two would have been married, as the affection 
was mutual, but Mr. Irving had previously been engaged to another lady 
who refused to release him, even after he explained that he no longer 
loved her. Carlyle finally won Jenny’s consent, and the two were mar- 
ried. For some time they almost starved in Edinburgh, for Carlyle was 
a slow and laborious writer; and finally poverty drove them to a little 
moorland farm that Jenny had inherited at Craigenputtoch. It was a 
desolate place, fifteen miles from a village, and the nearest neighbor was 
more than a mile away. Here Carlyle lived for seven years. He toiled 
with tireless pen, writing his essays on Burns, Voltaire, and his great 
work, “Sartor Resartus.” At length poverty drove him to the city. 
His brother had for some years farmed the barren fields, but, to use 
Mrs. Ward’s language, “he became discouraged and gave up the farm. 
Larry, the horse, to whom they were greatly attached, became discour- 
aged and died. Even the potatoes seemed doubtful. Carlyle himself was 
discouraged.” There seemed nothing left but to journey forth in search 
of work and also to find, if possible, a publisher for “Sartor Resartus.” 
They went to London. Publisher after publisher declined his book. At 
last the proprietor of Fraser's Magazine accepted it, to be used as a 
serial ; but it proved anything but popular. “Stop that stuff or stop my 
paper,” wrote subscribers. “When,” cried one. “is that stupid series of 
articles by the crazy tailor going to end?” Two voices only were heard 
in praise of the work—one a priest, the other a liberal; one an Irish 
Catholic, the other an American philosopher. The latter, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, saw in it at once great power and worth; but the outlook for 
Carlyle seemed very dark. The “Sartor” papers had seemed to cost 
him what little favor he had previously enjoyed with the magazine- 
reading public, as now one after another refused his essays. Even “The 
Diamond Necklace” was returned with thanks. 

One day a visitor came to the little home of poverty on the moorland, 
for the two had returned to the farm. It was Emerson. He found 
Carlyle in the depths, and said, Faint not; and then he told him how 
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much he valued “Sartor.” For twenty-four hours the stern, rugged 
Scotchman and the benign and love-dominated transcendentalist were in 
heart-to-heart communion. At the end of that time they parted, friends 
for life. 

It is interesting to note in passing that, while the public could see 
nothing in “Sartor” in 1832, precisely fifty years later, in 1882, one firm 
sold over 70,000 copies of this book. 

The failure of “Sartor” and its bad effect on publishers and editors 
brought Carlyle to starvation’s door. He decided to sell what things he 
possessed and go to London to seek work. It was all there seemed left 
to do. Arriving at the metropolis, he sought out lodgings. Settling 
finally at Chelsea, he began to create his great work, “The French 
Revolution.” “It was to him,” observes our author, “a great moral 
event which proved the truth he was trying to teach—that blind selfish- 
ness can end only in ruin; that the individual, or the nation, that loves 
pleasure and not God is sure to be overtaken in time by Divine Justice. 
So firmly did he believe this, and so earnestly did he strive to impress 
it as a warning on his own idle and careless generation, that the book 
was written with his heart’s blood.” 

The first volume, when completed, was loaned to John Stuart Mill 
for criticism. He in turn loaned it to a woman friend, who, after reading 
it half the night, fell asleep. In the morning her maid, coming into the 
room and finding a mass of paper on the table, lighted the fire with it. 
The positive anguish of the author over this loss beggars description. 
“The book,” he said, in writing to his brother, “has come hot out of my 
own soul, born in the whirlwind, blackness, and sorrow. . . . It has 
come as near choking the life out of me as any task I should like to un- 
dertake for some years to come.” And now it had all gone up in smoke. 
He had forgotten its contents and was compelled to go laboriously over 
the field of research before rewriting it; and the inspiration that came 
to him at first had largely disappeared forever. When the other volumes 
were completed he ventured the opinion that “not for a hundred years 
had any book come more direct and flamingly from a man’s heart than 
this.” From the day of the publication of “The French Revolution” 
Carlyle was famous. He was at this time forty-three years old, and it 
was the first real recognition of his genius accorded him by the world. 
Thenceforth he knew no more of poverty or obscurity. He was not only 
in great demand by editors and publishers, but managers of entertain- 
ment bureaus paid him liberally for lectures. The tide of material suc- 
cess had turned. No longer did he suffer from “the bewildering terror 
of coming to actual want of money.” 

In 1865 what was considered as a signal honor was conferred on him. 
He was chosen Lord Rector of the University of Edinburgh, to succeed 
Mr. Gladstone. Coming as it did from the greatest educational institu- 
tion of his native land, and his own alma mater, he keenly appreciated 
the distinction conferred upon him. But the honor carried with it certain 
obligations, one of which was the delivery of an address at Edinburgh. 
He felt very timid when he thought of appearing, as he must, before 
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the faculty of the university and the élite of society. Professor Tyndall 
accompanied him. The address was a splendid success, and that day 
was the proudest in his life. Little did he dream, when receiving the 
congratulations of the most distinguished men of Scotland, that he was 
standing under the shadow of the greatest affliction that could befall 
him. Mrs. Carlyle’s health had for many years been very precarious. 
She was unable to accompany her husband, and Tyndall sent her this 
brief but comprehensive despatch: “A perfect triumph.” Ah, what 
joy those words brought to the anxious wife, who unconsciously was 
then standing on the brink of the grave! “God bless John Tyndall,” she 
wrote, “in this world and the next!” “She was to dine with Dickens 
and Wilkie Collins, and she entered the room waving the telegram tri- 
umphantly. ‘I have not been so fond of everybody since I was a girl,” 
she wrote to her husband.” After finishing her letter to him, she went 
out as usual for a drive. The coachman marveled that she did not order 
him to return, and at length, becoming alarmed, he looked into the car- 
riage. She was sitting upright, but was dead. 

Carlyle, with his stomach ever keeping him in torture, had been any- 
thing but a thoughtful and considerate husband, but he had dearly loved 
his wife in his rough Scotch fashion, and with her going forth all the 
joy of his life seemed to depart. For fifteen years he lived in the gloom, 
mourning for the lost one. His work, after the death of his wife, was 
comparatively insignificant. He died in February, 1881. Should you 
ask me for the message of Carlyle, or some passage that should reflect 
its soul and spirit, I would quote these lines: 


“Conviction, were it never so excellent, is worthless till it convert 
itself into Conduct. Most true is it, as a wise man teaches us, that 
‘doubt of any sort cannot be removed except by action.’ On which 
ground, too, let him who gropes painfully in darkness or uncertain light, 
and prays vehemently that the dawn may ripen into day, lay this other 
precept well to heart, which was to me of invaluable service: ‘Do the 
Duty which liest nearest thee,’ which thou knowest to be a Duty! Thy 
second duty will already have become clearer. May we not say, how- 
ever, that the hour of Spiritual Enfranchisement is even this: When 
your Ideal World, wherein the whole man has been dimly struggling 
and inexpressibly languishing to work, becomes revealed and thrown 
open; and you discover, with amazement enough, like the Lothario in 
Wilhelm Meister, that your ‘America is here or nowhere’? The Situa- 
tion that has not its Duty, its Ideal, was never yet occupied by man. 
Yes, here, in this poor, miserable, hampered, despicable Actual, wherein 
thou even now standest, here or nowhere is thy Ideal: work it out 
therefrom; and working, believe, live, be free. Fool! the Ideal is thy- 
self; the impediment too is in thyself; thy Condition is but the stuff thou 
art to shape that same Ideal out of: what matters whether the stuff be 
of this sort or that, so the form thou give it be heroic, be poetic? O 
thou that pinest in the imprisonment of the Actual, and criest bitterly 
to the gods for a kingdom wherein to rule and create, know this of a 
truth: the thing thou seekest is already with thee, ‘here or nowhere,’ 
couldst thou only see.” 


In this summary of Mrs. Ward’s luminous sketch the reader will, I 
trust, catch enough of the spirit and interest of the work to desire to 
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peruse the whole. The sketches of Ruskin and Tolstoi are strong and 
interesting, but space renders it impossible for me to give even a brief 
summary. It may be enough to say that the whole book will prove inter- 
esting and helpful to every serious man or woman who peruses it; and 
it will prove invaluable to the young. I would that it might be in every 
home in our land. It would do far more for a brave, high-thinking man- 
hood, such as our civilization most needs, than whole libraries of text- 
books in dead languages and abstract studies such as occupy so large a 
place in our school and college curriculum. 


QUESTIONS OF CONSCIENCE. A novel. By A. Van Hoesen. 
Cloth, 499 pp. Price, $1.25. Purdy Publishing Company, Chicago. 


This is a remarkably strong novel. The characters are drawn with 
power, the story well told, and the local color has been admirably re- 
produced. The moral atmosphere also is fine. Even though at times 
one may not be ready to go to the lengths of the author in some of the 
views incidentally advanced, no one can fail to feel the presence of abso- 
lute sincerity and of high moral purpose. The author has thought 
deeply on the great problems of life. She has, we should say, experi- 
enced much, and she has been a brave truth-seeker. Hence, this story 
is calculated to stimulate the mind and quicken the moral energies; yet 
the writer is too much of an artist to become didactic. The moralizing 
is purely incidental, and in this respect she is to be congratulated. 

The work, however, is far from being flawless from a literary view- 
point. The conversations frequently are unnecessarily long, and are 
occasionally perilously near being tedious. It has some other defects; 
but its merits far outrank its shortcomings. Those who seek novels that 
shall be first of all amusing or entertaining will be disappointed in this 
book; for, though the romance is interesting and told for the most part 
in a spirited manner, it is strenuous. It will prove disquieting. It stirs 
the conscience and compels one to think on the serious side of life. 
Then, again, the somber shadows predominate, and one cannot fail to 
question the judgment and wisdom of the author in giving the reader a 
painfully pathetic picture of an insane woman in a madhouse as the 


- closing paragraph of the volume. 


The author undoubtedly believes in reincarnation, and we should 
judge that she has had some very satisfactory experiences with 
psychics, or those possessing clairvoyant powers. She is doubtless pro- 
foundly interested in the condition of the poor in our great cities, and I 
should say is familiar with their lives, from excellent glimpses of tene- 
ment life in parts of the volume. 

At the present time, when there is such a plethora of fiction of a 
frivolous and frequently unhealthy character, it is refreshing to come 
across a work that is at once strong and well written, and that also 
appeals to the higher and better impulses of the reader. 
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TORA’S HAPPY DAY. By Florence Peltier Perry. 48 pp. Taste- 
fully bound in stiff covers. Price, 50 cents. Alliance Publishing 
Company, “Life” Bldg., New York. 


Nowhere in the whole range of literature have high ethical ideals 
been so deplorably neglected as in the writings intended for the young. 
From Mother Goose rhymes and kindred senseless and inane jingles, 
and the yellow-backed novel, full of feverish and unhealthy excitement 
and not infrequently otherwise morally pernicious, the gamut of child 
reading has too frequently been mentally enervating and morally de- 
basing. Even the Sunday-school literature has frequently been untrue to 
life and therefore harmful, when it was vivid enough to leave any im- 
pression on the child mind. And yet at no time in life is it so extremely 
important that the child have at once wholesome, inspiring, and stimu- 
lating reading as from the fifth to the fifteenth year. Some time ago a 
Roman prelate of Cincinnati, Ohio, said, “Give me the first ten years 
of a child’s life, and you are welcome to him after that.” The priest had 
learned to know how enduring were the lessons and impressions re- 
ceived when the mind was plastic. It is the ideals and impressions that 
are brought into the child life during the formative period which mold 
and shape all after years. The low ethical standards that prevail so 
largely in the business world of to-day are among the sad results of the 
deplorable neglect of the child while its character is being formed. The 
young mind should be filled with bright pictures, and each of the 
pictures should teach a strong moral lesson. 

To-day there are many evidences that the more thoughtful of our 
writers for the young are coming to recognize the great responsibility 
that is resting upon them; and a large number of the stories for chil- 
dren printed during the last two decades have been true to life and 
vibrant with mental stimulation and moral inspiration. Parents are 
frequently very particular that their children should not associate with 
evil companions, but they should be equally watchful over the literature 
placed before the child. A simple and well-told story that carries with 
it a wholesome lesson cannot fail to exert an influence very similar to 
that which the body derives from a delightful journey into the country 
when Nature is in her glory. 

A story of this character, which I could heartily wish should find its 
way into thousands of homes where there are children, is entitled 
“Tora’s Happy Day.” It is a charming little sketch of child life in far- 
away Japan. The author is evidently familiar with the life of the 
Japanese, and much that is interesting and instructive is related in the 
progress of the tale, which teaches a beautiful lesson of self-sacrifice. 
There are two Japanese legends related by a native priest, which further 
add to the interest of the story. “Tora’s Happy Day” is illustrated with 
nine full-page illustrations in colors. The pictures were made by a 
gifted young Japanese artist. This little work will make a dainty, ap- 
propriate, and inexpensive holiday gift for a child—something that will 
do the receiver good as well as afford entertainment. 
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